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MODERN DEVOTEES OF AN OLD-TIME SPORT 


Members of the Boston Archery Association on the Range at the 
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| The curious markings on this boulder have 
| puzzled the antiquarians of two continents, 
‘and have been variously interpreted. Some | 
| have held that they are the work of the North- 
men, and others that the Indians cut the rude 
diagrams and figures. Washington, when on | 
a visit to Massachusetts, visited the rock and | 
|examined the markings with great interest. 

| He said that he had seen rocks similarly marens | 
| in the West—or what was the West in his day. 

| The rock is now in the town of his day. 
ISITORS are always welcome at The! which was set off from Taunton and Dighton | 

Companion building, and every oppor- in 1735. a 

tunity is gladly given them to witness each 7 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing URING the spring and early summer of | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 1911 Massachusetts suffered a loss of half a | 
conduct them through the various departments, million dollars from forest fires. During the 
and to point out the principal features of same period this year the loss was only about | 
interest. As practically the entire work of thirty thousand dollars. he difference was 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in due in large part to the efficient system of 
addition to all the details of business and lookout stations and forest fire patrols that has | 
editorial management, is carried on in this been created by law. 

















INVITATION. 


Sixteen observation | 


A FINE MAGIC TRICK and 
— ¢ — gr of Tricks and Novel- 


| WE GIV Tio cents for expenses. 
Haven, Conn. 


Hemming & rf A Box 869, New 


Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
| School, College or University. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's | Companion, Boston, Mass. 








Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer you want and must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 
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| Gymnasium. Athletic field. Separate department for young boys; 
housemother. Endowment permits of moderate-terms. 69th year. kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. laundry, lawn hose, from frost 
garden, stock. and dust. 


building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 


visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HE thirty-fourth annual tournament of the 
National Archery Association-of the United 
States was held in Boston last week, and proved 
to be one of the best attended and most suc- 


regions, each commanding a radius of fifteen | 
| miles or more, and a force for the prevention 
| and fighting of fires has been organized under 
| the direction of, the state fire-warden. In June 
and July about a thousand fires were discovered 
by the men at the observation stations, and help 
was promptly summoned by telephone. Had | 
it not been for the lonely and vigilant watchers | 
| on the hilltops, many of the fires would have | 
spread over large areas. The system is the | 


High School Graduates 


stations have been established in the forest | 


cessful since the association was organized, 
thirty-three years ago. In recent years there 
has been a marked revival in archery. ‘There 
are now scores of wide-awake associations 
seattered throughout the country, in various 
cities from Boston to Seattle. Many of them 
were represented at the tournament in Boston. 
The members of the Boston association are an 
especially active group of archery enthusiasts, 
and have several times held the national | 
championship. The last national tournament |1 summer complaints that many families, 
held in Boston before this year was in 1906. | which have gone away on their vacations, have 
The meeting then was in Franklin Park; this | je¢t their cats to run at large, foraging upon 
year it was held on Soldiers Field, Cambridge, | garpage cans, and annoying the neighbors. 
near the Harvard Stadium. The Boston archers | Nor are the complaints always confined to the 
secure most of their practise on the Homer | jarge cities. The carelessness or meanness | 
Street playground at Newton Center. On| that makes this practise possible by people who | 
almost every pleasant Saturday afternoon there | pretend that they are fond of pets and dumb | 
are spectators present, who gain a new appre-| animals would be almost inconceivable did not | 
ciation of the beauty and grace of archery and | g5 many cases come to the attention of the | 
of the skill required to send the arrow true to | sythorities every summer. The Societies for } 
its mark on the hundred-yard range. The the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have 
lovers of archery wonder why more people do | | found it impractical to attempt prosecutions at | 
not take up the sport, since it is so wholesome | jaw, since the evidence necessary for conviction | 
as an exercise and so enjoyable as a recreation | \is hard to secure, and the-offending families 
that old Roger Ascham, the tutor of Queen | | usually plead in defense that the cats ran away 
Elizabeth, said of it, ‘‘Therefore, to loke on | 5 that arrangements were made with some- 


same as that inaugurated several years ago in | 
the timber-land regions of Maine. ‘The forest 
fire-fighters in all of the states are now reén- 
forced by the rural mail carriers, who, by a | 
| recent order of the Post-Office Department, | 
| are henceforth to watch for fires on their routes | 
and report them at the first opportunity. 


N the large cities there are the usual mid- 








all pastimes and exercises holesome for the | 
bodye, pleasaunt for the minde, comlye for 
every man to do, honest for all other to loke 
on, profitable to be set by of every man, worthy 
to be rebuked of no man, fitte for all ages, per- 
sons and places, onlye shootinge shall appear, 
wherein all these commodities may be found.’’ 


% 


MILLION dollars, voted by the Connecti- 

cut Assembly for the improvement of the 
harbor of New London is now available 
through the action of the state Rivers, Harbors 
and Bridges Commission, which has spent 
several months investigating the feasibility of 
the undertaking. Most states and cities depend 
upon Congressional appropriations when they 
want a harbor improved or a river dredged, 
but Connecticut and New London are excep- 
tions to the rule. The city deserves success in 
its ambition to become a seaport of importance. 
Several steamship companies are ready to 
utilize the port when the docks and terminals 
are built, and there is also a project for a barge 
terminal in connection with the great barge 
canal now building across the State of New 
York. 


HE British barkentine Success, which is 
now visiting American ports, is a strange- 
looking craft, but it has a history that is even 
more remarkable than its appearance. It was 
a prison ship in the dark years when England 
was sending its worst criminals sixteen thou- 


sand miles across the ocean to colonies in Aus- | 


tralia, and it made many of those long voyages 
with the dark and unventilated cells that still 
remain in its hold filled with wretched speci- 
mens of humanity. The Success was built 
in 1790, and is supposed to be the oldest ship 
still seaworthy and afloat. It is built of teak- 
wood, and is as stout and stanch as ponderous 
beams and huge iron knees can make the hull. 
It is of about six hundred tons, and is built on 
lines wholly unfamiliar to the sailor of to-day. 
The vessel was seventy-two days in making 
the passage from Cork, Ireland, to Boston. It 
encountered one gale that drove it back two 
hundred miles. 


D Massachusetts that was named in honor of 
a woman. It was a part of Taunton until | 
1712. When it was set off and incorporated as | 
a town by itself it was named in honor of 
Frances Dighton, the wife of Richard Williams, 
one of the first settlers. Last month the town 
celebrated its two hundredth anniversary. It | 
has sent forth many famous sons, including a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Not the least of its title to fame is the ‘‘ Dighton 


Rock,’? on the bank of the Taanton River. | 


IGHTON is said to be the only town in 


| body to feed them. Then there is the ruling 
of the court that the cat, from its habits, is a 
wild and not a domestic animal. The Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, which is the official 
catcher of stray cats and dogs in the city, is 
destroying superfluous animals, mainly cats, 
at the rate of thirty thousand a year, but even 
that does not result in any apparent shrinkage 
of the stray cat population. An attempt was 
made last winter to secure legislation for the 
licensing of cats, as dogs are licensed, but the 
bill met opposition from many sources, and 


failed of passage. 
® © 


THE MUNICIPAL MIND. 
VEN in musical Germany the spirit of 
artistic devotion is not yet perfect and 
complete. 


A representative of the city sy of 
Mannheim, who had charge of the theater 


the famous Wagnerian conductor, that the 
dramas would not be allowed. 


he said. 

Finally, however, 
earnest representation, the additional money 
was granted, but after the first act of Walkiire 
the committeeman, with despair in his counte- 
nance, sought the conductor. 

‘*My dear kapellmeister,’’ he groaned, **I 
pay those tuba-players six marks [$1.50] each, 
and they haven’t played a note!’’ 
| 


& et 


AN EXCELLENT OPENING. 


HE awkward squad of a yeomanry com- 
pany was drilling. 





| says, from jabs and punches received from 
| one another. 


‘*T believe you have opened my head!’ 
shouted a recruit to a’nervous comrade who 
had given him-a terrific knock on the pate. 
| **Well,”? quickly put in the distracted ser- 
| geant, who was vainly trying to teach them 
| the manual of arms, ‘now is a good time to 
put something in it!’’ 


LUMINOUS. 


T is possible to call a man a coward without 
directly accusing him of cowardice. Says the 
Ohio State Journal: 


During the Civil War a certain Ohio colonel 
often had *“business’’ at home. 

‘Say, Sam,’’ said one newsboy to another, 
on the occasion of one of these visits, “you'd 
better order an extra lot o’ papers; there’s 
going to bea big battle down round Nashville. ’’ 

‘*How do you know ?’’ 

‘*Colonel Blank is home again !’’ 


subvention, informed Mr. Felix Weingartner, | 


Being unfamiliar | 
with the handling of guns, they were all. |\7 
more or less sore, the Manchester Guardian | 





extra stipend for the tuba-players in the Ring | 
‘*You must give the opera without a tuba,’’ 


on Mr. Weingartner’s | 

















“F,B.G.” WIRELESS STATION| 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. _ Trains wireless 
pass . government examination for 
navy or nerchant marine. W; rite for catalogue. 


DOW ACADEMY, Franconia, N.H. 
In the White Mountains. Approved by N.H. 
Department of Instruction. Endowed. Prepares for 
college. Commercial department. Modern — 
}and equipment. Large athletic and play grounds. 
| $300 in prizes. $200 covers necessary expense for year. 
Catalogue on request. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


COLBY ACADEMY) 


New London, N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Strong faculty. 
College certincate. General courses. $150,000 in new buildings. 


RELIANCE LINE. 














Pneumatic Tank 









A Water System for 


who wi ively for Mechanical 
and Elec etrioah ral Boulton Construction and 
Installation Engineers, and for Technical Country Homes. 


Business Positions should apply to the. _ Educa- 
yeneral Electric 


tional Department of the 
Accepted appli- 


‘omy pery at est Lynn, Mass. 
cants will be paid re regular compensation while receiv- 
ine yoo - -Yy classrooms and shops. petices ants 
will mitted at all times. Send for deocrigtive booklet. 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


16th year. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Courses for those studying for accom- 
plishment as well as for those preparing | 
for the profession. Modern technique. | 
Memory training. NO FADS. | 
48-page circular on request. 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Write for Our Special Book I’. W. 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 


Headquarters For Gasoline 
Engines For All Purposes. 


62 North Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

















Established 
1858 





Crystal 





Education is costly Ignorance | 
more so. This school develops | 
manliness, builds character, | 
trains mind and body at the | 
formative time of a boy's life. | 
Military system, judicious ath- 


letics, preparation for College, 
? West Point, Annapolis, or busi- 
ness. 15 years under same 
management. jummer Cc. 
Over $10,000 expended Bacon, 





For the Laundry. 


~~ 








in improvements. Our hve 
books r a Paul Weston French. DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
Registrar. West Lebanon, N. H., on the Connecticut River, | 
apposite Ww hite River ic, Vt.. 4 niles from Dartmouth College. BEST AND GOES 
s 
Fl ies FARTHEST. 
carry typhoid germs and spread Makes white clothes whiter 
dise: Destroy the Flies and and colored fabrics brighter. 
protect: our family. 10cents’ worth 
of I oison Fly Paper | 
will keep you safe for 2 months. SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO 
ie 


TEN SHEETS SENT Post-PAip 
FoR TEN CENTS. 
jl, ted Crystal a Ee. 
‘ts, 88 Broad St., Bos 


88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 
Sold in 5c.,10c. & 15c. Bottles. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


nt 4 ae of the White Mountains. Seven buildings. 5 inelu- 
ding gymnasium. Separate dormitories for Athletic fields. Prepa- 
ration,  - Sottaee or business. Music, art, elocution. Special courses for high school 
graduates. Large endowment allows low cost of 
CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinet building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and 
athletic fields. Housemother. All expenses . For information of either department address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N.H. 


The World Pays Cash 











High elevation, pure air and water. 
oung men and women. 
anual training. 




















for the use of some ONE TALENT which has been intelligently developed to 
the point of practical efficiency. It’s paying more cash to-day for EFFICIENT 
BUSINESS TALENT than for nearly all other talents combined. The great 
world issues are being pr ted and backed by busi men and women. 
Malden Commercial School training furnishes the FOUNDATION 
STONES for just this kind of a career; OUR GRADUATES are PROVING IT. We 
find homes for our students and look ‘after them. Write now for free catalogue. 


BEGIN DAY SCHOOL SEPT. 3d, EVENING SCHOOL OCT. Ist. 
MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


Educationally the Strongest Business School in New England. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, Principal MALDEN, MASS 
OY 
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The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc., also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 
it’s a Great Fire Protection. 


We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; 

line Engines for farm pu rposes—wood sawing, bone cutting 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “D" AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE OUT YOUR NEEDS. 

LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 





also Gas 
etc. 
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CAMPING FOR BOYS By H. W. Gibson 


Young Men’s Christian Association State Secretary Boys’ Work for Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 





An experience of twenty-two summers in actual camp- 
ing with boys has ieee the author of this book to 
make it an e plete and practical treatise 
on this subject. The oak is bound in canvas, pocket 
size, and will bé used and recommended by the Boy 
Scouts as a handbook on camping. It contains about 
300 pages and 100 illustrations. Directors of private 





camps, Young Men's Christian Association Secretaries, 
Scout Masters, Patrol Leaders, Leaders of Boys’ Clubs, 
Sunday-School Teachers, Pastors, Parents, and the boys 
themselves will all want this book. 

The following chapter headings will give a suggestion 
of the wealth of inforrhation that is to be found within 
its covers: 

Food — Its Function, Ties, an ‘ation, Cooking and 
Health and Hygiene; Bamp-Fires ; Personal ae Oke. 


List’’; Forec: nee Weether: Purpose of Cam: ; Tram; 
Hikes and Overnight Trips ; Cookin: on Hikes; Camp initation ; 
-Day Games ; Organization ; scipline ; Moral and Religious 


Rainy-Day 
Life ; y Mating Things; Athletic and Pane! Sports. 


Be ene be rd Boys” will be given fr 

Our Offer ; and paid to any Companion cunpetiines 
who secures and rm us one new subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion. Price of book $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
LSS _SS Tess 
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F Constance had lived in the 

past and worn a crinoline, 

ringlets round her face, and 
a little poke bonnet tied with 
a butterfly bow under her 
chin, she would have been 
said ‘‘to flounce out of the room 
in a pet.’’ Since she lived 
in the present, and wore a 
white linen golf skirt, a shirt- 
waist and a boyish sailor hat, 
she may best be described as 
striding from the room in just 
indignation. 

There is certainly no mistake 
about calling it a stride, for, 
with her last retort, it swung 
her out on the porch. Good 
manners, however, forbade her 
to leave a relative’s sentence 
hanging in mid-air, so with 
her head up and her eyes afire, 
she stood and listened to Uncle 
Paul’s plaintive voice; he was 
so much of an invalid that 
active effort always made his 
voice plaintive. 

‘*Your mother was a woman 
highly gifted by nature, Con- 
stance; yet she submitted her- 
self to the most rigorous system 
of education. She was a won- 
derful scholar, and your father 
is offering you every chance to 
be worthy of such a mother.’’ 

‘*He’s absolutely set his 
heart on your going to college, 
Con,’’ declared Aunt Nellie, 
‘‘and it seems to me nothing 
short of outrageous in you, 
with your ability, to refuse to 
go just out of—out of—pure —’’ 

‘*You haven’t given us your 
reasons, my dear,’’ said Uncle 
Paul, who was always taking 
the words out of Aunt Nellie’s 
mouth and substituting some- 
thing moderate. ‘‘So we won’t 
judge you, but whatever they 





*1-Fcoitunitad 








may be, there is on the other 
side the desirability of making 
your father happy. ’’ 

Constance made no answer, 
but marched off the porch, 
down the path, and out into 
the flower-bordered country 
road. 

“Of all the vunreasona- 
ble, inconsiderate people—and 
father’s nearly as bad—only he 
says things pleasantly. You’d 
think I wanted to grow up an ignoramus!’’ She 
talked out loud on the lonely road, and beat pas- 
sionately at the goldenrod and asters with the 
parasol that she was too absorbed to open. ‘‘Of 
course I want to be educated. I’ve planned a 
regular course for next winter—French and 
German with a tutor, and Shakespeare in the 
club, and practising, and reading history and 
biographies by myself. That will do me a 
thousand times more good than plodding over 
mathematics and Latin, and horrid, smelly 
messes in a laboratory that I hate. Doctor 
Johnson says that nothing he ever studied that 
he didn’t like ever did him any good, and I 
can’t see why father laughs when I quote 
that. 

‘‘But I’d go to college if it was just myself 
I thought about, though I know I’d despise 
it, and be perfectly miserable there. I don’t 
think about myself! I’m going to stay at home 
to make father happy. He doesn’t know it, 
because he hasn’t tried it, but he’d be forlorn 
without me. Uncle Paul’s so delicate he’s | 
always going off to bed or the doctor’s, and | 
Aunt Nell’s so philanthropic she’s always | 
going off to some sort of a club, and the house 
would be Dolefulhurst without me. And now 
’m out of school I’m going to work to please 
him. I?ll cook all the nice, jolly things 
Bridget’s getting so old she won’t make, and 
ll play and sing to him at night, and read | 
out loud when his eyes are tired, and keep | 
flowers always round, and—and—oh, make | 
a happy! And Aunt Nellie says I’m self- | 
is 117? 

The creak and jangle of a chain, followed | 
by the splash of a bucket into a well, struck | 
open Constance’s ears. 

‘Goodness! It’s hot,’’ she sighed, ‘ 





‘and I’m | 


thirsty as a desert! Where is this place, any- 
how? That must be ‘the wood beyond the 
world.’ *? 

The road, meandering between meadows and | 
open farmsteads, suddenly leaped up-hill into | 
‘ wood of firs, dim and still, and was lost in 
its mysterious shadows. 


Just at the edge of | 


DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


CONSTANCE LED THE WAY TO A GREAT OAK, UNDER WHICH SILVIA SAT. 


the forest, with tall firs behind it, stood an old 
gray house. 
Late roses and honeysuckle climbed over it; 


emerald spots of moss gemmed its roof. ‘‘I 
must see you inside,’’ thought Constance, ‘‘and 
I’ll ask for a drink to do it.’”’ 

Seeing no one but a gorgeous rooster and a 
cat with four fluffy kittens, she went round 
to the side of the house. 

‘*Delectable smell! They’re making ginger- 
bread! Oh, I’m famishing! I do hope —’’ 

She peered into the pleasantly shaded kitchen. 
A charming neatness and order reigned in the 
room, in the midst of which a girl of about her 
Own age was stepping from the stove to the 
table with pans of hot, fragrant gingerbread. 

On seeing Constance’s shadow on the floor, 
the girl turned and came forward. 

“*T’ve lost my way,—a little,—and I’m so 
thirsty. 1 thought you would be kind enough 
to give me both directions and a drink.’’ 

As she spoke, she watched the unknown 
girl. Her figure and hair were hid in a great | 
pinafore and a mob cap, but her face was 
delightful, with the merriest and yet the) 
steadiest gray eyes. 

‘*Come in, do, and rest while I get you a/| 
glass of water,’’ she said. 

‘““Thank you. I’d love to sit right here, if | 
I may, among the flowers.’’ Constance seated 
herself on an old bench on the porch. 
good your gingerbread smells !’’ 

‘*T wish I could offer you some, but it’s not 
mine. I made it for Mrs. Brown.’’ 

**Is she going to have a fair? There seems 
so much. ’’ 

The girl laughed. ‘‘Why, she keeps the inn. 
Don’t you come from Mountain Mills? The! 
| people that board there like gingerbread, and 
she never gets time to make it. I know what | 
I can give you.’’ 


She jumped up, and went with her quick, | 


light step to the pantry. 

‘*Cookies!’? exclaimed Constance, as the 
girl came back. ‘‘Why, I haven’t had a cooky 
since I was the size of a cooky myself. 


**How | 


Oh, | 


here’s a beautiful Johnny bear, and a fine 
Plymouth Rock rooster. ’’ 

‘**The children say they taste better that 
way.’’ 

**Did you make these, too?’’ 

The girl’s bubbling laugh rang out. ‘‘I 
make nearly everything that’s eaten in this 
house, ’’ she said. 

‘*How did you learn?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve always baked. 
Mother says I cook better than she can, and I 
think I do; but then, mother sews in the most 
wonderful way, and darns—well, 
find the mend. ’’ 

‘*The children, do they cook, too?’’ 

‘“‘The girls? Oh, they can’t bear house- 
work or sewing; but they’re real workers out- 
doors. That’s Polly’s flower-garden there, 
j}and Lucy raises fine vegetables, and Bertha 
| has more than fifty chickens and ducks. ’’ 

‘*Are there more of you?’’ 

‘*Bless me, yes, the boys! Sam and George 
and Elliot—and grandfather, he’s a real boy, 
| too. ’” 
| ‘** And there’s nobody at all but just myself, ’’ 
| said Constance. ‘‘I haven’tany mother, even.’’ 

| Her voice was so sorrowful that the girl’s eyes 
| grew soft with sympathy. 
| ‘Tam all the father we have now,’’ she said, 
| gently. 

For a moment they sat in silence, while a 
bond seemed to form between them; then the 
girl rose lightly. 

‘I’m sorry, but I have to go up to the 
Mills. If you’re going there, and will drive 
with a regular old bossy-cow horse, I’ll take 
you. ’’ 

Constance watched the girl wrap the sheets 
of gingerbread in white paper, and bring out 
several rolls of butter in a willow basket, and 
a jar of cream. 

‘* All aboard !’’ she cried, and slipping 
| quickly out of her cap and apron, she disclosed 
smooth brown hair, and a clean, although 
faded, muslin dress. 

‘*Can you help harness? 





Mother and the 











you can’t | 


children are over in the lots 
huckleberrying, and grand- 
father and Sam are haying, 
and it’s getting toward Mrs. 
Brown’s supper-time. ’’ 

“I'd like to harness. I 
know about a horse. Is this 
he? Come on, sonny!’’ and 
Constance led the patriarchal 
horse out of the little stable. 

She felt as if she were going 
to drive with an old friend. 

‘**You must be pretty busy, 
baking cakes and cookies and 
things?’’ she said. 

“Oh, yes, I take Mrs. 
Alston’s baby out every morn- 
ing; she’s up at the inn. I 
bake all the bread and cake 
and pies for Mrs. Dillenback, 
and there are eight in that 
family. I doall old Miss Peet’s 
mending, and sweep her whole 
house, and clean her silver once 
a week. I bake every kind of 
thing for the inn. I bake 
every crumb that’s eaten in 
our house. [ put up all our 
fruit, and jars and jars for 
other people, and I tutor the 
minister’s son every day in 
arithmetic and Latin.’’ 

**Goodness! And I don’t 
believe you’re a day older than 
I am.’’ 

“*Oh, I’m old enough, and I 
like it, and I’m growing rich. 
See, see that lovely butterfly 
there !’’ 

Constance alighted at the 
gate of the farmhouse which 
her father had rented for the 
summer. ‘‘Thank you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Won’t you please come 
in?’’ 

**T’d like to, but I must go 
right along to Mrs. Brown’s.’’ 

**Do come some day, won’t 
you?’’ 

“T will—if I can. I’m so 
busy. You come and see me. 
We can talk just the same while 
I stone raisins or peel apples. 
Come soon, won’t you?’’ 

**Indeed, I will. Good-by!’’ 
The old horse and dilapidated 
wagon rattled off. 

‘*Why, we don’t even know 
each other’s names!’’ Con- 
stance exclaimed. Then she 
called to the hired man, who 
was working in the garden, ‘‘’Lijah, do you 
know who that girl is?’’ 

*Lijah came to the gate and peered down 
the road. ‘Why, ain’t it Sam Lyman’s girl, 
Silvy?’’ he said at last. ‘‘Smart, folks say 
she is.’’ 

‘*She’s a dear,’’ murmured Constance. 

Before many days Constance went again to 
the little gray house, and then again and again. 
She met the family—the shy, wholesome-faced 
boys and girls, the cheerful, lively old grand- 
father, the sad little mother, who relied so 
pathetically on her energetic daughter. Con- 
stance grew to feel quite like one of them. 
She stringed beans, beat eggs, wiped dishes, 
and helped Silvia in every way possible. 

‘‘What are you up to now?’’ Constance 
came round the corner of the house one morn- 
ing to find Silvia actually sitting down under 
the trees. 

Silvia waved a tragic hand, 
clutched a Latin grammar. 

‘*That minister boy’s Latin exercises? And 
his ‘sums,’ too? Now run right along, sister, 
and make your bread, or whatever you’re at. 
I’ll correct these. Yes, I can—just as well as 
you. My gingerbread may lie down and give 
up the ghost in the center, but I can trail sum 
and facio to their lairs, and two and two make 
four to me.’’ 

Constance worked with speed and accuracy. 
She might not care to study, but her family 
was right about her ability. 

**You’re not done now, 
Silvia, when Constance 
magic, and you’re a fairy. 
taken me all the morning. 
anything to do, then.’’ 

‘*Bless us, you won’t know how to behave! 
Come down on the river a few minutes. I’ll 
row and you can rest.’’ 

So they ran through the old orchard to the 
blue thread of a river. Constance took the 
oars, and Silvia steered the boat. It was a 
still and tranquil day. For a while the girls 
drifted along silently; then Constance said, 


in which was 


already ?’’ cried 
appeared. ‘It’s 
It would have 
Why, I haven’t 
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quietly, as if she feared to startle the still river | she cried to herself, ‘‘You dear, I’ll make you 


and woods: 
**Tired ??” 
‘*A little. ’’ 


‘“You work too hard; you’re a real bumble- | city were taking a quiet walk late in the after- 


bee. ’” 

“Oh, this is my honey season, when people | 
with babies and gingerbread appetites come 
from the city. I’m lazier in winter. I take a| 
kind of rest.’’ 

‘‘What do you do then?’’ 

‘* Teach school. ’’ 

‘+ What f°” 
Silvia laughed till the boat rocked. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s just a fraction of a school over there at | 
Wig Hill. Only eleven pupils, though two are | 

bigger than ‘teacher.’ ’’ 

Constance stared, speechless. 

‘‘And you work every minute all summer, | 
and call it resting to teach school. Silvia | 
Lyman, you’re the fairy.’’ | 

Silvia’s face was half-averted, but her voice 
was sober. ‘‘I wish I were. Sometimes I do 
get tired—very tired. But ‘the end crowns 
the work.’ ”’ 

‘*What is the end?’’ 

‘I’m going to college. ’’ 

**To college !’’ 

‘‘T’ve always meant to go ever since I’ve 
planned anything, and it didn’t seem any great 
undertaking while father was here. Three 
years ago he died, but I wouldn’t give up my 
determination. Mother and grandfather said 
they couldn’t help me much, but all I could 
earn I could keep. I began right 
off, and I’ve got nearly enough 
saved. ’’ 

‘*For four years?’’ 

“Oh, no, just two. But when 
I’ve been a year there I know I 
can get things to do to help me 
through the other two years. 
Maybe I’ll bake gingerbread. ’’ 

“If you do, the girls will buy 
it by the mile. When are you 
going ?’’ 

‘“‘A year from this fall. I’m 
going to teach my little Wig Hill- 
ers one winter more.’’ 

‘*Won’t you be homesick ?’’ 

“Of course. I wouldn’t give 
much for myself or my home if I 
weren’t.’’ 

‘‘Won’t it be hard to pass the 
entrance exams ?’’ 

‘Yes. But I’ve had good teach- 
ing. I’ve lived here at Mountain 
Mills only three years; before that 
we were in a city where there 
were fine schools. I’ve studied 
all these three years, too, and the 
minister and the teacher here have 
helped me. ’’ 

‘*Aren’t you afraid the first year 
will be stiff work ?’’ 

“T know it will be. That’s 
why I must have all my money 
ready, so that I can just study. 
Oh, you can’t frighten me. I’m 
just set and bound for college. ’’ 

‘*Why 99? 

“Why 9 
ucation. ’’ 

‘‘Heaps of girls that can go 
won’t,’’ Constance declared. 

Now Silvia stared in her turn. ‘‘Constance 
Ray, you don’t mean it?’’ she said, in an 
incredulous voice. ‘‘Could go without earning 
the money or fretting over exams or anything, 
and just plain won’t?’’ 

‘*Some of the best-educated men and women 
never went to college. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, I know that, but most of them wanted 
to, and couldn’t.’’ 

‘*Some girls stay at home because they feel 
they have a duty there,’’ said Constance, with 
cold dignity. 

‘*Well, I think it’s a pity about them, then,’’ 
remarked Silvia. 

When Constance went home that morning, 
she found her father stretched in a steamer- 
chair on the porch. 

‘*He isn’t—he can’t be—going to talk college | 
to me,’’ she thought, in dismay. 

‘*Well, Connie dear, how about that little | 
talk we postponed two weeks ago?’’ He 
pulled her down on the arm of his chair, and | 
put his arm round her waist. 

Constance leaned her cheek on his hair. | 
‘*Daddy, do you want me to go really, hon- 
estly ?”’ 

‘*T think it will do you what you call ‘heaps 
of good.’ You’re dreamy and a little vague 
and a little scattering, and college will tighten 
you right up with a good strong turn of the 
screw. ’’ 

Constance shrank into herself, sensitively. 
‘*But you haven’t answered my question: Do 
you want me to go, really? Won’t you miss | 
me a little, and be lonely without your little | 








ORAWN BY 


Because I want an ed- 








stopped. 


happy! College, indeed !’’ 
The next day was Sunday, and Constance, 
her father and an unexpected guest from the 


noon, over Lighthouse Hill, from which the 
view was beautiful. Suddenly Constance 





“OQ daddy, look! 
over there, ‘the girl I told you about. 
come and speak to her; I want you to know 
her. ’’ 


There’s Silvia Lyman 
Please | 


Constance led the way to a great oak, under | in Constance. She squeezed Silvia up close to 


which Silvia sat alone. They all sat talking a 
while; then Constance’s father said: 

‘*T think we’ll go on up higher. Constance, 
you wait here with your friend, if you like, 
and you can join us when we come down. ’’ 

**What in the world are you doing on my 
hill?’’? demanded Constance, when the others 
strolled off. 

‘*Ho, Lighthouse Hill belonged to me before 
ever you heard of it!’’ 

Both girls watched the white clouds sailing 
high above the hills and the blue river wind- 
ing toward the sea. Then Silvia spoke ab- 
ruptly: ‘‘I like your father. ’’ 





“*“*T’ve thought that out, too. If you’re going 


don’t you think it would be better—I mean | puzzle. 


better for—him—to do the thing you want, if 
it’s really the true thing?’’ 
Silvia smiled suddenly through her tears. 





to make people happy, you must make them 
happy in their way, not in yours. I don’t} 





For Silvia Lyman and now for her, 
Constance Ray, too, the banner, *‘ An it please 
you!’’ 

“IT know you’re right, dear girl. I know 
you’ll succeed. You’re a splendid, brave thing, 
and I admire you. Here come the others. 
Good-by till to-morrow. ’’ 


argue with mother or the children when they As Constance went down the hill each flut- 
want things J don’t care about. I just say tering leaf, each homing bird, each gusty wind 
with Shakespeare, ‘An it please you,’ and try | whispered, ‘‘An it please you.’’ 


to do it.’”’ 
A sudden inner light glowed, mild and clear, 


her. This little brave girl, confronting life’ 


At the gate she pulled her father back under 


the dark old elm. 


‘‘Daddy dear,’’ she whispered, with her 
arms round his neck and her face close to his, 


with such a gallant spirit, had solved her | ‘‘I want to go to college, if it pleases you.’’ 


TH } 
ITH that directness of purpose char- 
acteristic of the flight of his kind, 


the great golden eagle beat his way 
powerfully up the waste delta of the Santee. 


‘*Thank you. He’s—he’s—splendid.’’ ‘It was in June; and the wild fowl that had 
“*T loved my father hard, too; that’s why wintered along the Southern coast had long 
I’m going to college. ’’ | since departed, although here and there in the 
Constance did not understand, but she turned | marshes that fringed the wide yellow river 
sympathetic eyes on Silvia. | there still lurked crippled ducks that would 

‘*My father always longed to go himself, but | have to spend the summer in the South. 
he couldn’t; grandfather was poor, and didn’t; As the lordly eagle swept onward, over 
sentinel cypresses and silent la- 
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BUT THE GOLDEN EAGLE WAS NOT TO BE BAFFLED BY A 


YOUNG DOE'S DEFIANCE. 


believe much in education, anyway. But father | 
studied and read and thought, and he became | 
an educated man. Mother says that from the 
very first day, almost, when I was just a baby, 
he began to talk about my education. He’d 
never got over not going to college himself, and 
he was determined that I should go, for he 
said the real things education gave you—dour- 
age and self-control, and ideals for life—a girl 
needed just as much asa man. I couldn’t get 
the highest marks at school, only really clever 
ones get those, but I always got good ones, 
and father was so pleased! Then he died.’’ 

Constance took the work-roughened hand 
between her two soft ones and pressed it 
tenderly. 

‘*We came here to grandfather’s farm,’’ 
Silvia continued. ‘‘Mother thought I’d better 
give up college. Why, I couldn’t, then. 
Father and I had talked lots about it,—at the 
end,—and he said it made him so happy to 
think that what he’d always longed for, but 
couldn’t have, his oldest child would have. 
We decided that after I was through college 
I’d do something to help the others go through, 
but that’s not the first reason why he wanted 
me to go; he wanted me to go for the good to 
myself. And when it’s hard work and I’m 
oh, so tired, I say to myself, ‘How happy 
father is that I’m going to college!’ and then 
I’m not tired any more. ’’ 

Silvia’s voice quivered with a sob; two great | 
tears slipped down her cheeks. 
pressed her cheek down on her hair. 

‘*Dear,’’ she murmured, ‘‘don’t you think, 





goons, over cane-brakes and fields 
of wild wampee, he was a veri- 
table king of the air, and he sur- 
veyed with the eye of a monarch 
the rich rice-fields and the dreamy 
plantations beneath him. But 
from the mouth of the river up- 
ward his quest had brought him 
nothing; so he turned from the 
delta to the vast tracts of pine, at 
that season of the year the abode 
of more forms of life legitimately 
the eagle’s prey than the delta. 
Crossing the Santee opposite 
Mazyck’s Cut, and driving on 
over Hampton Place, he passed 
high above the great white house 
in its grove of live-oaks, and over 
the group of negro cabins beyond 
the corn-fields. Lower over the 
pines he swept, while his round, 
unlidded eyes searched the thick- 
ets, the shimmering green savan- 
nas, and the sunny spaces of broom- 
sedge beneath him. Swerving 
suddenly, he checked himself in 
his great flight, circled twice as 
swiftly as a simitar cuts the air, 
and dropped like a plummet 
through the pines. 

Beneath the terrible falling body 
of this golden robber, a tiny fawn, 
drowsing between matted tufts of 
broom-sedge, lay, unaware of the 
enemy descending upon it. With 
its delicate coat glistening in the 
sun, its white star spots softly 
aglow, and its diminutive, beauti- 
fully modeled hoofs, the fawn was 
an object of beauty. 


GOLDEN : ROBE 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE% 





It seemed 





some strange new 
game that its mother 
had arranged for its 
benefit. Every few 
seconds it would frisk 
its little fluffy tail, 
take pert and jerky 
steps here and there, 
and peer out from 
its shelter with mischief gleaming in its great 
brown eyes. But the mother never doubted 
the reality of the danger from the circling bird 
above her; she never relaxed her vigilance. 
Knowing that in a constant watchfulness la) 
the only chance of safety for her fawn, her 
watch became a feverish insistence of alert- 
ness. 

But the golden eagle was not to be baffled 
by a young doe’s defiance. He circled more 
swiftly, and drew nearer; he whirled above 
her head with marvelous agility for so great a 
body, swerved suddenly, and dashed his 
gripping talons toward the playful fawn. The 
mother reared and struck out fiercely with her 
hoofs. The fawn, whose tender flank had been 
gashed by one of the eagle’s long curved talons, 
was frightened and cowering now. The eagle 
swept over the back of the doe, and alighted 
on a pine log lying near. In another moment 
he rose oddly on curved wings and threw 
himself at the bewildered mother. 

There was a frantic struggle, in which the 
bleating of the fawn sounded piteously ; there 
was the rasp of hoofs against tough feathers, 
and the panting of the doe. And when at last 
she did beat off the winged robber, her tongue 
was out, her flanks heaved, and from her 
glossy sides the blood steadily dripped until 
the grass beneath her, and the little fawn, now 
huddled up in terror, were flecked with red. 

The eagle had not risen from the ground, 
but was perched grimly on a heavy tussock of 
broom-sedge, whence he watched with cold 
eyes the distress of his victims. 

And now in the forest sounds began to 
awake. A soft wind breathed through the 
pines, and they murmured and waved; a 
towhee whistled in the myrtle thicket; a bob- 
white, standing on the burned base of an old 
pine stump, gave his mellow, ringing call; and 
somewhere far off a crow was cawing in his 
careless fashion. The nuthatches, too, like 


strange that so frail and delicate a creature | traveling mountebanks, resumed their topsy- 
should be lying there alone in the wild pine | turvy performances. 


forest. And it was not really alone; for at the 
edge of the near-by myrtle thicket the mother, 
a slim young doe, was feeding, alert to every 
sound or shadow that broke the stillness of 
the great woods or that darkened the sky 
above her. 

She saw the eagle when the eagle spied her 
fawn, and the effort of each to reach the little 


creature first became a mad rush. And because | 


the huge bird saw the doe coming to the pro- 
tection of her baby, and because the fawn itself, 
becoming aware of the black shadow above it, 
struggled unsteadily to its feet, swaying on its 
delicate legs, the eagle missed the goal of his 
first savage rush. His wide wings swept the 
fawn, but his curved talons closed on air; and 
as he beat his way up ponderously, the mother, 
bounding over the grass, reached the fawn, 
nuzzled it until it stood under her; then, palpi- 
tating but defiant, she turned to face the great 
eagle circling above her, and awaiting a favor- 
able chance for another attack. 

There was silence in the solitary woods—the 
deep silence of a summer mid-afternoon. The 
squirrels were all drowsing in their holes; 
the lurking coveys of bob-white were dusting 





themselves on the sandy hillocks where black- | 


jack grew; in the thickets the towhees and 


| brown thrashers for once were not rustling the 


dry leaves; even the assiduous nuthatches had 


But the sounds were quite as unavailing as 
the silence had been to end happily the grim 
siege that had set in. One more attack like 
the former might so weaken and bewilder the 
doe that she could no longer defend her darling 
from the powerful eagle. She dared not lead 
her fawn to the friendly shelter of the thicket; 
for the grass tussocks were difficult to cross, 
the little fawn unsteady on its legs, and the 
exposure of even a moment might be fatal. It 
was wonderful that the doe knew that she 
must stay where she was and finish the fight 
where she had begun it. Nor had she been so 
far entirely worsted, for the ground at her feet 
was strewn with feathers that her sharp hovts 
had torn from the eagle in her frantic efforts 
to keep him away from her precious little one 
There were flecks of blood also on her black 
hoofs. 

But her stand had not dismayed the king 0! 
the air. Even now he gripped the tussock 
more firmly, leaned over calmly and wiped his 
shining beak on the grass; then, crouching w ith 
lowered head and lifted wings, he launched 
himself savagely at the head of the doe. 

He cleared her forefeet as she beat out at 
him, and sank his long talons in her neck, 
only to release them and hurl himself over be! 
back and down her side, beneath which the 


| fawn, somewhat reconciled to the extraordinar) 


Constance | ceased their acrobatic performances in the| events, but looking up now and then with 
| Pines, and here and there peered plaintively | great eyes full of sorrowful wonder, lay lickine 


over the edges of the stout limbs on which | his hurts. 





girl?’’ | maybe—perhaps—it would be just as well—if 
Her father caught the hurt sound in her | you—didn’t go to college?”’ 

voice, and turning his head, kissed her quickly. | ‘‘Maybe so. I know my bent is all prac- | 

‘*Little girl—this great thing here! I shall | tical, but father wanted me to go to college. I 

miss my grown-up, young-lady daughter more | want to make him happy. ’’ 

than I can say or wish to think,’? he said,| ‘*My mother wanted me to go to college, 

tenderly. | too,’’ thought Constance. She looked up into 
‘There !’’ Constance’s tone was triumphant. | the white, far-off clouds. ‘‘I wonder if she 

‘Give me one more day. I’ll tell you to-|knows? Silvia thinks so. I know about 

morrow.’’ Then, as she ran into the house, | father.’? Then she said aloud, ‘‘ But, Silvia, 


they were crouched. Brightly the sun gleamed The wary doe divined the eagle’s purpose, 


| on the hushed thickets, the motionless pines, | and whirled in time to thwart him, and t 


the sleeping glades; and in the brightness and | receive in her own flank the hot grip of th 
silence this tragedy of the wild was going| talons. Bleating sorrowfully, she shook th: 
forward: the primeval savage hunger of the | great creature off. She turned, staggered 0’ 
eagle pitted against the wonderful love of the | her legs, and sank back on her haunches; he: 
mother doe. wonderful liquid eyes were full of that drea'i 

Although this was the doe’s first fawn, she question that looks from the eyes of hunted 
seemed to understand fully the nature of its | innocence. 


peril; but the fawn apparently considered it | The eagle was now close to her on the 
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ground, but she did not have the assurance to| Suddenly emerging from the bay bushes, he 
strike at him. Moreover, her fawn lay only | | came face to face with the strange, dramatic 
partly in shelter, and she was afraid that any | scene. 
movement of hers away from the spot might | **Kingdom come,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘dat is a 
expose the little one. From her vide eyes of | pow’ ful eagle!’’ 
grief, she seemed to know that the golden The eagle heard and saw and hesitated. 
robber would get her baby, her ‘first-born; but | But the great bird knew his ancient enemy too 
like a true mother she would defend it to the | well. Rising on labored pinions, he beat his 
death. From a score of wounds she was now | way up through the pines, and went soaring 
bleeding, and her convulsive gasps of fear and | off toward the delta of the Santee. 
exhaustion told only too well the story of her| The poor doe, freed from one peril, faced, 
suffering. as she thought, a worse one. But the ragged 

The eagle was apparently unharmed. Per- 
haps he had grown a bit warier, but he was | 
still relentless. Crouching once again low to 
the ground, he summoned his energy and his 
craftiness for the final attack. His keen eyes 
glistened, his great beak was thrust forward, 
and his talons were tingling for the fatal 
grip. 

But he did not launch himself on the bleed- 
ing and helpless doe, for out of the thicket 
came the sound of a step, then a shadow, then 


sandy road to meet him and crow at his coming. 


to frighten the mother further, yet wanting to 
make sure that the eagle did not return. Trem-. 
ulously and cautiously, then, nosing the fawn 
before her with every furtive step, the wounded 
doe made her way slowly toward the fastness of 
the deep thicket, into which she and her little | 





| negro had a good heart. Far off through the | 
lonely pine woods there was a cabin and a/| 
little brown baby, who would toddle up the | 
| the rigging to be flogged, ‘‘whereupon the crew | 
So he merely stood there quietly, not wishing | 


quarreled furiously with the officers in the 
hearing of the crews. 

Even a good and willing crew was sometimes 
broken up by bad treatment, and still more 
| frequently by bad food, especially in the old 
days when there were no canned provisions, 
and salt pork and salt beef—commonly called | 
‘*salt horse’’—were the only meats obtainable. 


The Mutiny on the ‘“ Beaver.”’ 


UTINIES were frequent. For instance, 
M in 1819, Captain Cleveland on the Beaver | 
found that the men were not willing to | 

work. He told the mate to tie one of them up in 
began moving aft in a body. I therefore imme- | 
| diately took a pistol in each hand, and meeting | 
them leisurely half-way, laid a rope across the | 
| deck, and threatened with instant death any 
man who should draw across it. This had 
the desired effect; the fellow was whipped til | 
he begged for mercy, and promised never to | 


later corrections, is still in use. That gave 
rules by which, without understanding mathe- 
matics, the observer could deduce his position. 

Fixing the position of the ship is only a 
means to an end ; it suggests which way to steer 
to reach the desired haven. It was in laying 
the course that the old seamen showed their 
skill. The steamer plows straight on, regard- 
less of wind and weather; the sailing ship 
cannot move at all without wind, and advances 
very slowly with an unfavorable wind. In 
order to take advantage of a prevailing or 
trade wind, it must often take a roundabout 
course. The skilful captain knows how long 
he may venture to keep sail on with a freshen- 
ing wind; how to avail himself of the help of 
the currents; how to get past large islands or 
stretches of dangerous coast. 

For many years the charts of the Eastern 
| seas were poor or lacking altogether, and many 
| Ships were wrecked on unsuspected rocks and 
shoals. Round these dangers the sea-captain 
found his way. An Englishman, Mr. F. T. 





the uncouth figure of a negro turpentine hand, 
returning from his long day’s work in the pine 
forest. His coat and his dinner-bucket were 
swung on a black-jack stick over his shoulder ; 
his tattered trousers hung in ribbons about his 
bare feet. On his head was what had once 
been a derby hat, of which the rim alone now 
remained. He was softly humming an old 





| 


one disappeared. 

When they were out of sight, the negro 
walked over to where the combat had been 
fought. There he picked up a big wing- 
feather, a feather torn by the frantic mother 
from the golden robber. An hour later, when 
the doe and fawn were in safety, the feather 
was delighting a little brown baby, who rolled 


behave amiss again; and, indeed, he was ever | Bullen, the author of an excellent book on 
after an orderly, goodman. ’’ the merchant service, says, ‘‘No better sailors 
Things did not always come off so easily. |ever lived than the masters of American 
In 1799, Captain Cleveland had to put six of | ships.’’ 
his men ashore in China, and as they refused 
to come off and do their duty, he was obliged | 
to leave them and go to sea short-handed. 
On a well-managed ship the orders were | 


The ‘‘Old Man”’ as Doctor. 


S sovereign of his ship, the ‘‘old man’’ was 


negro melody as he plodded homeward, think- | with it on the cabin floor while he tickled his 


usually given by the mates; for days together | 








ing of the dinner that awaited him in his cabin. | toes and gurgled his infant joy. 


7e AMERICAN SEA-CAPTAIN 


oy. sown” (Pustinell Jtart, 






HE old man is hard at work now all | 
day, making the most beautiful little | 


model yachts.’’ So wrote a foremast 
hand in the journal of his voyage on the four- 
mast bark Royalshire, ten years ago. ‘‘Old 
man’’ is the sailor’s name for the captain; and 
when the old man made model yachts, you 
may be sure that there was good weather and 
a willing crew. 

Nowadays the greater part of the ocean 
freight and passenger traffic is carried in 
steamers that have captains, mates, and some- 
times hundreds of sailors; but voyages are 
short, crews shift more or less at every land- 
ing, and many of the men hardly know the 
captain by sight. Far different was it in the 
days when the ‘sailingship was king; when 
people watched and wagered on the run of the 
tea-ships from China; when the very smartest, 
keenest and ‘‘livest’’ of all Americans was the 
captain of a clipper-ship bound from Boston 
to Calcutta or Liverpool, or from New York 
to San Francisco. 

The glory of the American sea-captain goes 
back to colonial times, when the men of New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts in their 
little brigs and scows, built on the tidal 
creeks, carried salt fish to the West Indies and 
masts to England. They sailed small craft in 
those days; a vessel one hundred and twenty 
feet long, with a tonnage on the modern register 
of perhaps two hundred and fifty, was thought 
a big merchant ship. Later, during the Revo- 
lution, people built extra large, strong and fast 
ships as privateers; and when peace came, 
they looked about for a trade in which they 
could make them useful. 


On the Other Side of the Globe. 


HEY found it on the other side of 
the globe. With the famous voyage of the 


Empress of China in 1784, there began | age. 


a rush of American ships to China, Java, 
Sumatra, Ceylon, India and Muscat; a trade 
across the Atlantic to Europe rapidly grew up. 
Japan was then still closed to foreigners. 

As a typical ship of that period we may take 
the George, built by Capt. Joseph Peabody of 
Salem. Although not much larger than a big 
tishing-craft of the present day, she was often 
called the ‘‘Salem frigate,’’ because she was 
so smart and handy; she was one hundred 
and eleven feet long, twenty-seven feet beam, 
thirteen and one-half feet deep, and registered 
about two hundred and twenty-eight tons, 
modern measurement. From among her sailors 
came forty-five sea-captains, for.a crack ship 
was a training-school for officers, and had the 
best sailors in the world. Capt. Zachariah 
Lamson once sailed in a ship on which every 
sailor afterward became a captain. 

Such ships were built by farmers during the 
winter, and were sailed by farmers’ boys— 
some on the quarter-deck, some forward as 
seamen, 

After a vessel left Providence or New York 
for China, a year might pass before the owners 
had news from her: she might run to India 
and to Europe before returning, and be away 
from home two years or more. During that 
period the captain had to assume responsibility 
- the repairing and the provisioning of the 
Snip. 

Nevertheless, these early captains were not 
all sage and experienced men. Robert B. 
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the captain had little to do except to take} 
observations to fix the place of the vessel 
on the chart. Capt. Horace B. Putnam, who | 
sailed in the forties and fifties in the ships of | 
the Salem ship-owner, Capt. John Bartram, 
used to read by the hour and the day; make | 
walking-sticks and boxes and like articles out 
of ivory and rhinoceros horn; write most inter- | 
esting’ journals, illustrated with views of the 
lands that he approached and with the forked 
fish-tail that marked the sight of a whale; but 
he found it very lonesome to be ‘‘old man,’’ 
virtually cut off from conversation with the 
crew. 

On shore, however, the young sea-captain 
had a variety of amusements while his ship 
was waiting for a cargo. Captain Forbes tried 
to lasso a wild bull at Santa Barbara, but the 
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D.LL 2. 


Forbes, afterward a great Boston merchant 
and ship-owner, born in 1804, made a voyage 
to Europe as a passenger in 1811, and was 
captured by the French. When thirteen years 
old, he was one day hanging about some of his 
Uncle Perkins’s ships at Central Wharf, 
Boston, when his uncle said, ‘‘Well, 

Ben, which of these ships do you intend 
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lof it himself. 


responsible for the life and health of his 

men. If he had sympathy for the hard- 
ships of a seafaring life, he tried to give his men 
good food and a reasonable amount of sleep, 
although in rough weather he had little enough 
For weeks together Captain 
Putnam got no more than four hours of sleep 
a night. He could sleep soundly through a 
roaring gale if he knew that his officers were 
alert; but the uncoiling of a particular rope 
over his head, which meant a significant shift- 
ing of the sails, would wake him. 

The shipmaster had to be doctor and surgeon 
for the men. Ships would go to sea with a 
chest of bottles, each one numbered, and each 
to be given for a particular trouble. One ship- 
master, who was accustomed to give Number 
7 for colic, used it so often that the bottle ran 
dry. Thereupon, he simply mixed Number 4 

and Number 3, for if that did not make 
seven, what did it make? 





to go on?’’ The boy at once chose the 
Canton Packet. 

With a chest of new clothes, and some 
tinware as a speculation, the boy went 
to sea before the mast. At seventeen he 
was second mate of a ship, and was 
called *‘Mr. Forbes’? by the captain 
before the crew. At twenty he was 
captain of the Levant, two hundred and 
sixty-four tons, and earning the great 
salary of six hundred dollars a year. 
No wonder that, looking back to the 
time when he was thirty years old, he 
says of himself, *‘At this time of my 
life I had become gray, and imagined 
myself approaching old age.’’ 

On one of the adventurous East India 
voyages, the captain, first mate and 
second mate were all less than twenty 
years old. George Cabot, afterward 
United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts, must have matured late in life, for 
he did not get his ship until he was 
twenty-five years of age. 

Forbes admits that, as he was the 
nephew of the owner, he was considered 
a ‘‘ship’s cousin’’ on his early voyages; 
and, indeed, many of these very young 
captains ‘‘did come into the forecastle 
through the cabin windows,’’ as the 
grumbling sailors used to put it. But 
hundreds of men worked their way up 
from the position of foremast hand to 
that of captain by sheer pluck and cour- 


The education of the old-time sea- 
captain came largely: from bearing 
responsibility. On land, even the cap- 
tain of a military company can refer for 








Captain Samuels of the famous clipper- 
ship Dreadnought, perhaps the swiftest 
of all the American sailing ships, broke 
one of his legs. Blood-poisoning set in, 
and death was certain unless the leg was 
amputated. The mate had not the nerve 
to perform the operation, but Captain 
Samuels had; he cut off his own leg, 
seared the arteries with a hot iron, and 
navigated his vessel into port. That was 
the stuff the Yankee skipper was made 
of. 

The captain’s profession made men of 
steel. Quick in decision, they took every 
chance for their ships. 

A Salem captain of a fast ship was 
once running out of port alongside a 
rival ship, which began to gain on him. 
He did not want to heave to in order to 
let the pilot off, and accordingly cut 
the painter of the pilot’s dingey, and 
threw the man overboard, for he knew 
that he would be sure to find his boat. 

While rounding the Horn, Captain 
Putnam heard the cry, ‘‘Man over- 
board!’’ He rushed on deck, instantly 
seized and threw overboard a heavy 
hen-coop to serve as a mark, brought 
the ship to, sent off a boat, and standing 
in the rigging, pointed to the hen-coop 
with a marlinespike. The boat-crew 
could not see the man, the man never 
saw the hen-coop, but they pulled to it, 
shouted, and brought their man back 
alive, thanks to the instant presence of 
mind of the captain. 

The severest test of the ability of a 
captain was in times of fire, collision, 
storm or wreck; then it was that the 








orders to some higher authority ; but the 
sea-captain is almost absolute in power 
during the voyage. Ifa man employed in 
a shoe factory quarrels with the foreman 
and refuses to work, his bench stands idle; but 
at sea, if a sailor refuses duty, the ship may go 
to the bottom. 

Hence the captain is given the legal right 
to keep his men at their work; to put them 
in irons if they refuse to work; to shoot 
them if they try to take the control of the 
ship out of his hands. Beyond this field of 
necessary authority lies the debatable ground 
of the discipline proper when the men sulk 
and ‘‘malinger.’’ 


STANDING IN THE RIGGING... 
MARLINESPIKE. 


WITH A 


bull proving the stronger, he was glad to let | 
go. He explained that he was ‘‘too good a | 
whaler ever to make fast the end of the line.’’ | 
Then he hunted a devil-fish at Tehuantepec, 

and shot alligators and raced whale-boats at | 
Guayaquil. Captain Delano in the ship Jane 

of Boston, which was said to be haunted, 

amused himself by making a ghost out of two 
mops and a white shirt, which terribly fright- 

ened the second officer and the crew. 

The captain was in duty bound always to 
know the position of the ship, and unless he | 
happened to be a lazy skipper, he got his lati- 
tude and longitude every day that the weather 
NTIL nearly 1850, officers both in the mer- | permitted. It is easy to ‘‘take the sun’’ with 

chant and in the naval service had the|a sextant, but the mathematical process of | 
legal right to flog the men as a punish-| finding from the observations the distance 
ment; but when the men were rough and des- |north or south of the equator and east and 
perate, the officers did not wait for a rope’s end, | west of the meridian of Greenwich is a difficult 
but enforced their orders with fists, belaying- | one. Ambitious young officers practised, and | 
pins and marlinespikes. On most ships the | sometimes nearly every man on board could | 
captain had little or no direct part in the disci- | fix the ship’s position. However, about the 
pline of the sailors; that was the business of| time the East India commerce grew up, 
the mates. Sometimes captains got into fights | Nathaniel Bowditch published his ‘* New| 
with their own hands, and sometimes they | American Practical Navigator,’’ which, with | 


How Discipline Was Enforced. 





power to command men was necessary. 
The narratives are full of the courage 
and sufferings of the captain. One of 
the most thrilling books of the sea is 
Captain Riley’s ‘‘Narrative describing the 
Loss of the Ship Commerce’’ on the coast of 
Africa, and the experiences of himself and his 
crew as slaves of the Arabs. 


Distilling Fresh Water. 


HE captains were often ingenious. More 
than a hundred years ago, when Captain 
Williams of the ship Friendship ran out 

of water, he rigged up a still, with an old gun- 
barrel for the ‘‘worm,’’ and made fresh water 
out of salt water. 

But woe to the captain and woe to the crew ~ 
if the captain lost his head. When the Peep- 
o’-day lost two of her upper masts in the 
China seas because the captain had not the 
sense to take in her sails, the crew refused 
duty, and the captain broke down and cried 
like a baby. That ship afterward ran ashore 
three times, and the crew all believed that the 
captain was trying to wreck her for the insur- 
ance. 

The best period of the American ship and 
the American captain was from about 1540 to 
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1360, when the clipper-ships, some of which 
were of a thousand tons’ burden, were the 
swiftest, most graceful and best-handled craft 
on the ocean. Some of their records are almost 
incredible. For instance, the James Baines 
once sailed from Boston to Liverpool in twelve 
days and six hours; the Sovereign of the 
Seas sailed four hundred and thirty-seven 
miles from noon to noon—faster time than is 
made by many passenger-steamers; the Trade 
Wind sailed from New York to San Francisco, 
fifteen thousand miles, in seventy-five days. 
In amount of tonnage, the American merchant 
marine was second only to that of Great 
Britain; and in ship-building and navigation, 
America was the first country of the world. 

In those days sea-captains, although they 
were well paid, did not have the opportunity 
of making money by private trade that they 
had had half a century earlier. In 1793, 
Capt. Jonathan Carnes, for instance, fitted out 
the little brig Rajah, one hundred and thirty 
tons, and with a crew of ten men, brought 
home the first cargo of pepper—a venture on 
which he cleared a profit of seven hundred 
thousand dollars. In 1802, Captain De Wolf 
sailed in the ship Juno to the northwest coast 
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HEN Martin reached the feed-store, he 
W went into the office where Mr. Wilkins 
was working on his accounts. 

‘‘Would you have anything for me to do 
during the winter if I should decide not to go 
to school?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Wilkins looked up in surprise. ‘‘I 
thought you were set on going to school,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 

‘*Nothing’s the matter, Mr. Wilkins, only 
I’ve decided not to go to school. If you don’t 
want me, I’ll have to be looking somewhere 
else.’? Martin turned and started for the door. 

‘*Hold on!’’ exclaimed Mr. Wilkins, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t go off as if you were a sky-rocket 
and some one had touched a match to you. Of 
course I want you if you aren’t going to school. 
I was just wondering this morning what I’d 
do for a boy when school opened. ’’ 

‘*You needn’t wonder any more,’’ Martin 
said. ‘‘You can just consider me hired until 
you are ready to fire me.’’ 

That afternoon, as Martin was unloading a 
sack of corn at Doctor Brown’s stable, the 
doctor came out to the wagon. ‘ Hello, 
Martin!’’ he said. ‘‘Do you want a chance to 
work for your board ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, if it won’t interfere with this 
job.” 

‘*All right; you can begin tending my horse 
to-night, and tell them down at the restaurant 
to charge your board-bills to me.’’ 

Martin could hardly believe his good fortune. 
His board-bills had been his largest expense. 
They made a big hole in his monthly wages. 
Try as he would, he never had more than ten 
dollars left on pay-day to put into the bank. 
He drove down the street whistling. 

As he arrived at the feed-store, Robert 
Watson, one of the most prosperous farmers in 
the community, came out with ten ears of corn 
in his arms. ‘*‘What do you think of them?’’ 
he asked, laying them down in the back of 
the wagon for Martin to look at. 

‘*They’re big ones, all right,’’ Martin said. 
**But then, it’s just corn, ain’t it?’’ 

‘‘Just corn!’?? Mr. Watson straightened up 
indignantly. ‘‘Do you know, Martin, I paid 
twenty-five dollars for the ten ears that I raised 
these from !’’ 

‘*Why, that’s two dollars and a half an ear!’’ 
exclaimed Martin. 

‘*T know it, and they were worth it. I 
bought them at the state corn-show at the 
agricultural college last winter. They were 
the champion ten ears for this part of the 
state, and the judge said they made a hard run 
for the grand championship of the state. ’’ 

‘*T thought baseball and football teams were 
the only things that ever got to be champions, ’’ 
said Martin. 

‘*T want to tell you that there are just as 
many fine points to a corn-show as there are 
to a baseball game, and just as much glory in 
winning. I’d rather raise the grand champion 
ten ears at the state corn-show than be elected 
governor. And I guess there’s just about as 
much chance. ’’ 

‘“*T think I’ll go back to the Barnes Hill 
eighty and go into competition with you,’”’ 
Martin said, laughing. 

Mr. Watson leaned over the front wheel. 
‘*You’re too bright a boy to work in a feed- 
store all your life, Martin. Why don’t you go 
baek to the farm ?’’ 

‘*Pa says no one that is bright enough to do | 
anything else will stay on a farm,’’ Martin | 
replied. 


stopped in confusion as he noticed Mr. Watson’s | he began a thorough search of the barn. 


amused smile. 


There’s going to 
Booneville week after next. Why don’t you 



















‘“‘Of course, I don’t mean —’’ He} | | had satisfied himself that it was not in his coat, 


for furs, and fell in with a Russian noble who 
wanted to go to Japan. De Wolf persuaded 
him to buy his vessel. He put the proceeds 
into new trades, and came back in two years 
and a half with a hundred thousand dollars 
net profit. Some sea-captains invested in 
their own ships, or like Capt. John Bertram, 
even became owners of a fleet. 

For three-quarters of a century the sea- 
captain was the popular American hero. Few 
military or naval men were as dashing as he; 
and the owning and sailing of ships was one of 
the most attractive callings. It is odd that the 
tramp steamers, the direct descendants of the 
old wooden merchant ships, are rather looked 
down upon nowadays. People are interested 
only in the great liners like the Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the Lusitania and the Olympic. 
Probably the main reason is that the captain 
of the tramp gets his orders by telegraph, and 
no longer has the same chance for choosing 
and loading his own cargo. Nothing, however, 
can ever take away the splendid achievements 
of the American sailors, officers and men, who 
carried the American flag over every sea, and 
left upon the world the impression of American 
skill, pluck and endurance. 


Chapter Two 
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go over there and hear what the professors 
have to say about corn?’ And picking up 
the ears, Mr. Watson started for home. 

‘*T wish,’’ said Mr. Wilkins to Martin, one 
afternoon a few days later, ‘‘you’d run over to 
the bank and deposit this money for me.’’ 
Snapping a rubber band round his bank-book, 
he handed it to the boy. ‘‘Be careful of it. 
There’s a hundred and fifty dollars in it.’’ 

On his way to the bank Martin met Annie, 
and stopped to talk for a few moments. He 
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buggy-shed, and then retraced his steps through 
the alley to the doctor’s office. Still he found 
no sign of the missing bank-book. 

At last he went back to the feed-store. It 
was the last day of the month, and Mr. Wilkins 
had had an unusual amount of trouble in bal- 
ancing his accounts. ‘‘It didn’t need to take 
you all the afternoon to go over to the bank 
and back, did it?’’? he asked, without looking 
up. ‘‘Where’s the book ?’’ 

‘*There isn’t—I haven’t any book,’’ Martin 
answered, hoarsely. 

Mr. Wilkins glanced up quickly, and then, 
at sight of Martin’s white face, sprang to his 
feet. ‘*‘What do you mean?’’ he cried. 

Martin swallowed once or twice; his face 
worked pitifully. ‘‘I—I’ve lost it,’’ he stam- 
mered, and then, his legs failing him suddenly, 
he dropped into a chair. 

**T don’t see how you could lose it between 
here and the bank.’’ : 

Martin told his story. When he was done, 
Mr. Wilkins shook his head. ‘‘It looks bad,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Who’d be likely to come round 
Doctor Brown’s barn in broad daylight and go 
snooping through your coat pockets?’’ 

‘*You surely don’t think I took it?’’ Martin 
jumped up quickly. 

**T don’t know what to think,’’ Mr. Wilkins 
answered. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell me you 
needed money ?’’ 

Martin’s face flushed with anger. ‘‘ Mr. 
Wilkins,’’ he said, ‘‘you can call me anything 
else under the sun, but I’m not a thief, even 
if I am one of the Scadlands from the Barnes 
Hill eighty !’’ He turned and went up-stairs. 

A few moments later he came down, carrying 
his telescope-bag. ‘‘I guess you don’t want 
me round here any more,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m not 
running away, but I can’t stay here and have 
people think that I turned out to be nothing 
but a common thief. Here’s forty-five dollars. ’’ 
He walked over to the desk and handed Mr. 
Wilkins a check. ‘‘It’s all the money I’ve 
saved. I’ll pay you the rest when I can.’’ 

Martin walked out of the feed-store and 
down the street to the station. People looked 
at him wonderingly. They did not dare to 





ask questions of a boy with such a white, set 
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had just started on again when Doctor Brown 
came running out of his office. 
‘*Are you in a hurry, Martin?’’ he shouted. 





face. He took the northbound train and got | 
off at Booneville, twenty miles away. There | 
| he put up at a cheap lodging-house. He had | 


before either spoke. Then Emil cleared his 
throat. ‘‘I reckon everybody knows the Scad- 
lands are no account,’’ he said, ‘‘but no one 
ever accused one of ’em of stealing before, 
much less two of ’em.’’ 

‘*Two of them ?’’ exclaimed Martin. 

‘They say in Waterbury that you stole the 
money, and Annie ran away with it. Some of 
the town gossips saw you stop on the street to 
talk to Annie that day, and one of them swears 
she saw you hand her something.’’ Emil’s 
face was flushed, and he was scowling darkly. 
Never before had Martin seen his father jarred 
out of his usual calm. 

‘*You don’t believe I did it, pa?’’ he asked, 
anxiously. 

For answer, Emil Scadland laid his hand 
almost tenderly on Martin’s shoulder. ‘‘Most 
people make a whole lot more stir in the world 
than your old dad,’’ he said, ‘‘but I ain’t so 
no-account yet as to think that my own boy is 
a thief!’’ 

At dark they reached home. The twins 
hailed Martin with shouts of delight. Annie 
threw her arms round his neck and burst into 
tears. His mother’s voice was tender, and she 
greeted him with the first kiss she had given 
him since he could remember. Altogether, 
there was a great deal of demonstration from 
this ordinarily undemonstrative family. Inci- 
dentally, they became better acquainted with 
one another than they had been for a long time. 

The next day Martin went out to look over 
the farm, and came back more discouraged 
than he had been before he had gone to town 
to work. The old hill farm looked absolutely 
worthless. A gloom settled over him that all 
Annie’s efforts could not dispel. 

Gradually things settled into their accustomed 
rut. Emil Scadland resumed his easy-going 
ways; Martin again took up the burden of 
managing things. One morning, while he 
was driving the calves out of the corn-field, 
Mr. Watson drove into the yard. 

‘*I’m going over to Booneville to-day, and I 
thought maybe you’d like to go along,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You know the seed-corn train goes 
through there to-day. ’’ 

After a moment of hesitation, Martin, get- 
ting his coat, climbed into the seat beside Mr. 
Watson. ‘‘I shouldn’t think you’d want to be 
seen with—with me!’’ he said, bitterly. 

**Do you know, Martin,’’ Mr. Watson said, 
‘*T have always made it a rule to keep still if 
I couldn’t find something pleasant to talk 
about. You’ll find it helps wonderfully, 
though I’m afraid a rule like that would make 
some folks shut up tighter than a barn door in 
a wind-storm.’’ 

‘*That’s what I’d have to do,’’ Martin said. 
‘*There isn’t much that’s pleAsant about a hill 
eighty, especially when you come back to it 
for the reason I did.’’ 

‘*There are many worse things in the world 
than a hill eighty,’’ Mr. Watson replied. ‘*Do 
you know what I’d do with that hill eighty if 
it were mine?’’ 


Martin shook his head. ‘‘I don’t reckon you 
could even sell it,’’ he said, ‘‘unless it was to 
a stranger. ’’ 


‘**No, I shouldn’t sell it. I’d stock it with 
sheep. I’d let them eat all the weeds they 
would, and then I’d pull and burn the rest. 
I’d show folks that there is more in the man 
than there is in the particular place where he 
happens to be set down.’’ 

‘*It takes money to buy sheep. 
even paid the rent for two years. ’’ 

**T’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ Mr. Watson 
declared. ‘‘I’ve confidence in you. I’ve two 
carloads of sheep coming from the range. I 
haven’t the feed for all of them, and if you say 
so, you can have a carload to feed out on 
shares. ’’ 

‘*You’ll trust me with them?’’ Martin 
asked, incredulously. ‘‘Why, I don’t know 
anything about sheep. ’’ 

‘*‘T wouldn’t have made you this offer if I 
hadn’t thought you could learn. ’’ 

‘*You tell me what to do and I’ll do it!’’ 
Martin exclaimed. ‘‘Pa says it’s not much 
use to keep stock, because they always die just 
when you’re about ready to sell them, but 


We haven’t 


“‘l’ve got a hurry-up call into the country. | four dollars in change. That, he thought, | | just the same, I’m willing to risk it.’’ 


Won’t you get my horse for me? I’ll make it | 
all right with Wilkins. ’’ 

Martin turned down the alley toward the | 
doctor’s barn. In ten minutes he was back at | 
the office with the horse and buggy. The | | 
doctor was just coming out with his medicine- | 
case. ‘‘Much obliged, Martin!’’ he called, as 
he drove off. 


would last until he could get work. 

Jobs, however, were not plentiful in Boone- 
ville. At the end of a week Martin had| 
| applied, without success, at ev ery promising | 
place in the town. Not only was his four dol- | 
lars gone, but it had been a long time since he | 
had eaten his last sandwich. Just as he was | 
despairing of finding anything to do, a lumber | 


Mr. Watson smiled, and led Martin into a 
| discussion of sheep-raising that lasted until 
they reached Booneville. 

They found the station platform at Boone- 
ville crowded with farmers atid town loafers, 
who were waiting for the special seed-corn 
train. Some were there to learn, but most 0! 
them were merely curious to see what the **corn 


Then for the first time Martin thought of | dealer told him he might help unload several | professors’’ would have to say. 


Mr. Wilkins’s money. He felt for it, then 


carloads of posts. That work lasted a day and | 


When the train pulled into the station, Marti 


remembered that he had slipped the bank-book | a half, and with the money he earned he bought | and Mr. Watson crowded into the car with tl 


into his coat pocket, and left the coat hanging | 
in Doctor Brown’s barn. Hurrying back there, | 
| he found the coat hanging on the nail where | 
| he had left it, and felt in the inside pocket for | 
the bank-book. 

It was gone! 

Martin frantically turned his coat pockets | 
wrong side out, and even ripped open the lining 
in search of the missing bank-book. When he 


He 


; even got down on his hands and knees and | 
‘‘T know what you mean. But see here! 


be a corn-train through | 


looked through the hay in the horse-manger, 
while Doctor Brown’s Jersey calf came to the | 
door and watched him. He looked in the | 


| shaken hands with his father; 


two meals and paid his lodging-bill. 

The morning after the lumber job was fin- 
ished, he was starting out to look for work | 
again, when he met his father. Emil Scadland | 
reached out and grasped Martin’s hand firmly. 
**Go back and get your things,’’ he said, with 
a good deal less drawl than usual. ‘‘I’ve 
come to take you home.’’ 

That was the first time Martin had ever 
it was as ifa 
new bond of sympathy had been created 
between them. He turned and went back into 


| the house. When he returned, his father took 


the bag from him and led the way to the wagon. 
They had driven five miles over the prairie 


| rest. 
| and the lecturer had a great deal to say. 


The stop was for only thirty minutes, 
On 
a large chart in the front end of the car he 
displayed a picture of three ears of corn. bier 
smallest of the three was drawn in detail, and 
under it were the words, ‘*Thirty bushels to 
the acre.’’? The other two ears were only out 
lined. Under each was written, **Not here.’ 
‘This picture represents the average hill 0! 
corn,’’ the lecturer said. ‘*One medium-size 
ear is all there is. The other two large ea!s 
that ought to go with it are not there. That 
is what makes the difference between thirt) 
bushels of corn to the acre and a hundred.’’ 
He explained that the absence of those tw? 
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ears was due to poor seed. He said that the 
remedy lay in picking the seed-corn before frost, 
and.in testing each ear before it was planted. 

When he had finished, the listeners were 
hurried from the car, and the train pulled out 
of the station. Some of the men left on the 
station platform laughed at the speaker’s ideas ; 
some said that they knew all that before; a 
few acknowledged that he was right. On 
reaching home, Martin took a sack out to the 
corn-field to pick his seed-corn. 

The Barnes Hill eighty was not fenced sheep- 
tight. Accordingly, after the sheep came 
Martin had to herd them during the day and 
shut them in the yard at night. There was 
much second-growth grass on the meadow, to 
say nothing of the thick growth of weeds on 
the stubble-land. The Scadlands had always 
let the second growth of meadow-grass lie 
until spring, and then burned it off to get it 
out of the way of the new grass. Whatever 
gains the sheep might make on it would be so 
much clear profit. 

While Martin herded the sheep, Emil Scad- 
land sat and smoked and pottered round the 
barn, and did an occasional day’s work of fall 
plowing. His having all the responsibility for 
the work during the summer had made the 
stitch in his back worse, and he was glad to 
have Martin take charge of things again. But 
although Martin did most of the work, and 
Emil willingly let him, there was a better 
understanding between the father and the son 
than there had ever been before. Martin was 
more tolerant of his father’s easy-going ways, 
and more inclined to talk things over with him 
occasionally. 

Martin had not been to town since the day 
when he had lost the money. ‘‘I’ve pretty 
near a mind to go some time, just to show them 
I’m not afraid of what they think,’’ he con- 
fided to Annie. ‘‘But when it comes right 
down to it, I just can’t. I couldn’t stand it 
to go down the street and imagine every one I 
passed saying behind my back, ‘There goes that 
Scadland boy who stole Mr. Wilkins’s money. 
He used to be such a good ball-player, too.’ ’’ 


L 








So Annie, with her head held high and her 
lips set in a thin, straight line, made the 
weekly trip into Waterbury after the groceries. 
‘*That Scadland girl has certainly got spirit,’’ 
the storekeeper often remarked after she had 
left, but few of those who saw her guessed 
what that spirit cost her. Many a night, after 
a trip to town, she cried herself to sleep, think- 
ing of her humiliation in being pointed out by 
every one on the street as ‘‘the girl that helped 
to get away with Wilkins’s money.’’ 

Martin was sorely missed on the Waterbury 
baseball team. The Flint team, which had 
previously been beaten largely by Martin’s 
pitching, turned the tables in the second game. 
Booneville further humbled Waterbury by 
rolling up a score of fifteen to nothing against 
it. 

The glory of the team had waned; the town 
ceased to contribute toward bats and baseballs. 
To make matters worse, the Scarville team, 
beaten easily by Waterbury twice during the 
early part of the summer, sent them a chal- 
lenge for a third game, and now seemed likely 
to win it. 

Bill Simpson called the players together one 
afternoon to talk over the situation. As they 
all knew, there was only one person in the 
county who could save the game for Water- 
bury. That person was Martin Scadland. 

After they had sat in silence for some time, 
Bill leaped to his feet in sudden determination. 
**T’m going out to Scadland’s!’’ he said. ‘‘Is 
any one going along?’’ 

He started down the road on the four-mile 
tramp, and the rest of the boys followed. 
They found Martin just fastening his sheep 
into the yard for the night. While the others 
gathered round eagerly, Bill stated the case. 

‘*Now it’s up to you, ’’ Bill announced, when 
he finished his plea. ‘‘We’ve all stood by you, 
and there hasn’t any one in Waterbury dared 
to say anything against you when one of us 
was round. Now we want you to do just this 
one thing for us.’’ 

“*T’ll do it!’? Martin said, grimly. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IV. ON THE CORDOUAN SANDS. 


HEN Albert and Edward Tolland 
W learned that the stopping of the Na- 

varre’s engines meant that the ship 
would remain eight hours at anchor for repairs, 
their first feeling was one of annoyance. They 
had counted on making the sixty miles up to 
Bordeaux before nightfall, and they knew that 
their Uncle Francis, with whom they were to 
spend a few weeks, would be much disturbed 
if they did not arrive. 

But when, under the urge of the ebb-tide, 
the liner hauled round and came to rest inside 
the mouth of the Gironde River, they were 
enchanted by the scene they beheld. North- 
ward, across the enormous expanse of the 
river, lay Royan, with its red roofs glowing 
in the afternoon sun. Nearer, to the west, 
frowned the grim walls of the fort on the 
Pointe de Grave. Up and down both shores 
lay quaint villages, in front of low green hills 
and rolling vineyards that faded into the 
autumn mists beyond. 

The surface of the flood was dotted with 
steamers, tugs, fishing- and pilot-boats. Here 
and there tacked stubby little French craft 
with blue and red and yellow sails. And far 
out in the Bay of Biscay, over a wild expanse 
of breakers, stood the tall white shaft of a light- 
house, the lantern-windows of which twinkled 
in the sunlight. 

‘*Looking at the Cordouan, eh?’’ 

Turning, the boys saw the second engineer, 
MacVane. ‘‘It’s well worth seeing,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘*Most famous light on the coast. ’’ 

**It looks awfully big,’’ said Edward. 

‘Big! It’s over two hundred feet high, and 
the light is visible for thirty miles. Waves 
beat up forty or fifty feet on it in bad 
weather. And old! Saracens began it, Eng- 
lish built it higher before Jeanne D’Are’s 
time, and after they were driven out, the 
French finished it. Oh, it’s worth a visit:’’ 

‘A visit? Could we go?’’ 

‘*‘I don’t see why not. I’m going ashore at 
Le Verdon with some telegrams. If you’ll 
promise not to risk the sands without a guide, 
and to be back within four hours, you’re wel- 
come to a place in the dingey.’’ 

So it happened that, as the little boat cut 
bravely across the turbid waters toward the 
Verdon wharves, Albert and Edward sat beside 
the engineer. 

An hour later they stood on the fortifications 
and looked off eagerly at the tall marble shaft 
that rose, majestic and alluring, far across the 
gleaming sands. 

‘See !’? exclaimed Edward, pointing. ‘‘The 
light isn’t all cut off from shore by water on 
this side of the point. There’s a road right 
out to it, a paved road. I thought, from what 
he said, we’d have to pick our way out. But 
With a road like that, it’s too easy !”’ 

‘“That’s right,’’ assented Albert, looking 





toward the causeway. ‘‘Guide? I guess not. 
What does he take us for? Babies?’’ 

**Come on, Al!’’ said the older brother. 
‘*We haven’t any time to waste. It’s all of 
four miles out there. Let’s be going!’’ Clam- 
bering down the fort walls and making their 
way along the beach, they were, in a few 
minutes, on the stone causeway. 

The stones, still wet from the tide that only 
a short time before had swept across them, 
were green and slippery. On each side the 
sands spread out, mottled with rock masses—a 
vast gray and black carpet, with myriad pools 
that glittered in the declining sun. Overhead 
hungry gulls swooped with noisy cries, and 
far at the end of the roadway the Cordouan 
beckoned. Half an hour or more passed, but 
the light seemed almost as far off as ever. 

‘*Tt must be farther than we thought,’’ said 
Albert. He looked back at the shore, and 
then peered out to sea, where now the Grand 
Banc light-ship could be seen, riding like a 
toy boat on ‘the edge of the yellow flood. 

A little black, moving figure, far in the dis- 
tance, presently revealed itself as a man coming 
toward them. He reached them after a while 
—a picturesque fisherman, barelegged, with a 
wide red sash, a brown net over his shoulder, 
and a huge béret, or round felt cap, on his head. 

He looked seriously at the boys, and point- 
ing out to sea, spoke to them. But his French, 
pronounced with the Gironde accent, was 
unintelligible to them. They paid no heed, 
and hurried on. The old fisherman stood for 
a while, peering after them, with narrowed 
eyes; he shook his head as if he were in doubt. 

Eager and enthusiastic, the boys quickened 
their steps. All at once Edward stopped, with 
an exclamation of interest. A small green 
crab, disturbed by their approach, was scut- 
tling along the side of the road. With asplash, 
it slid into a pool, and vanished. 

‘*Look!’’? Albert cried. In another, shal- 
lower pool, fascinating marvels appeared, — 
snails of many colors, crabs, sidling crawfish, 
fluted shells such as the boys had never seen, 
long, razor-like shells, festooning weeds and 
alge, —in short, a hundred wonders. The boys 
scrambled down the slope of the causeway. 

An hour went by. Albert and Edward had 
wandered far from the road of stone. From 
pool to pool curiosity and keen interest had led 
them on. Never had they seen anything like 
the marvelous variety of this sea life. Starfish 
and brilliantly colored shells, shrimps, and 
even a few imprisoned fishes of unfamiliar 
species allured them. Their pockets bulged 
with specimens. They had forgotten tower 
and tide alike. 

All at once a shadow passed across the vast 
expanse of sands, and a cold breeze ruffled the 
surface of the pools. At the same time a small 
wave slopped into the natural aquarium that 








the boys were examining. The tide had turned; 
it was coming in! 

With an exclamation, Edward looked up, 
and gazed about him with a frown. 

‘Say, I—we —’’ he began. ‘‘We’d better 
be going. It’s—it’s later than I thought. ’’ 

Albert turned slightly pale. 
that water behind us!’’ he cried. 

The prospect was enough to frighten them 
both. The sun, near the horizon, was already 
sinking into a bank of dull drab cloud. The 
pools had begun to widen and to flow together. 


**Look at all | 





| 


| way along. 


Where sand and rocks had been now showed | 


broad stretches of slate-gray water. Edward 
looked for the road. 
‘*There! There it is!?”? He made out, far 


to westward, a long black stripe across the flats. 


Albert broke into a run; he slipped and | 


stumbled among the rocks, leaped from stone 
to stone, and splashed through the smaller 
pools. Edward followed close behind him. 
The pools were filling now, faster and faster. 
The water was running into some of them in 
brooks and rivulets. And over one part where 


the boys had passed, spread a lake, with its | 


surface ruffled by the wind. 


“The road! Quick! The road!’’ panted 





crept in toward the land. He realized that in 
a few minutes the whole four-mile stretch of 
roadway would lie under ten or fifteen feet 
of turbulent, foaming water. 

Louder and louder roared the oncoming flood. 
The bore gained in speed and height moment 
by moment. It was now barely a mile beyond 
the Cordouan, and coming with frightful speed 

‘* Faster! Faster!’’ panted Edward. Al- 
though the water was now swirling all over 
the roadway, they splashed and plowed their 
Suddenly Albert stumbled ; he fell, 
with a choking cry. Strangled and blinded, he 
struggled up. For a moment Edward’s heart 
sank ; it seemed to him that they were surely 
lost. Yet he was not yet at the end of his 
resources. 

‘*Maybe we’ll—have to swim!’’ he gasped. 
‘*Shoes off, now—and coats !’’ 

By the time they had them off, the water 
was knee-deep. Once more the boys, now 
almost spent, set off for the tower, still more 
than a quarter of a mile away. 

‘*We’ll make it yet!’’ gasped Edward, but 
in his heart he believed they could not. 

Suddenly they heard a cry, a shout. 

On the top of the great circular abutment of 


Edward. Seizing his brother by the hand, he | the Cordouan they saw some men swinging a 


dragged him forward. 


DRAWN BY THORNTON D. SKIOMORE 


“WE'LL MAKE IT YETI" 


causeway at all hazards! 


They must reach the | boat on davits over the parapet. 





GASPED EDWARD, BUT IN HIS 
HEART HE BELIEVED THEY COULD NOT 


Now the boat 
was coming down, and the 
men were nimbly leaping 
into it. 

“Come on!’?’ Edward 
cried again, and they 
raced on against the great 
wave. Would the boat 
reach them in time? 

They staggered and 
fought through the rush- 
ing waters. Now the boat 
was launched ; now, under 
the impulse of strong 
arms, it was racing toward 
them over the yellow flood. 

The roar grew suddenly 
louder. The long white 
line burst midway against 
the Cordouan tower ; then, 
lashed to fury, crested with 
spume, it broke about the 
shaft and rushed, thunder- 
ing, down upon the boys. 

High it tossed the boat, 
which was near them now. 
For an instant the craft 
balanced in midair, then 
down it swooped, and van- 
ished in the wild welter of 
the sea. 

“This is the end!’’ 
thought Edward, for right 
before him he saw the 
giant wave, turbid and 
frothing. Up into his 
arms, with all his strength, 
he gathered Albert. 

‘*Hide your face!’’ he 


shouted. ‘‘Hang on to 
me—hang tight!’’ 
he monster wave 


With a sinking heart, | seemed poised above them. Then—although 


Edward realized that even there they might | he never remembered having felt it strike— 


not be safe. 
away, the shore three miles! 
On the last half of their way to the road 


they had to wade knee-deep in the fast-rising | could not see the life-boat. 


flood. Albert slipped and fell into an unseen | 


hole. 
dragged him forward. 

Before they reached the causeway they were 
in water up to their waists; only a few rocks, 
here and there, still raised black heads out 
of the sea. When, wet through and chilled 
to the bone, the two crawled up the sloping, 
slippery side of the road and reached the crest, 
they felt a sickening terror. 

‘*Run! Run!’’ shouted Edward, and pushed 
his brother in the direction of the Cordouan. 
Although the roadway was still out of water, 
he realized that in a few minutes it, too, would 
be submerged. The base of the tower was 
already hidden by the foaming, yellow flood. 
In places before them the road itself was begin- 
ning to be covered. 

‘*Faster! Faster!’’ 

‘*I—I don’t want to go that way!’’ panted 
Albert. ‘‘I want to go back—to land!’’ 

‘*No time now! We’ve got to make the 
lighthouse !’’ answered Edward. 

Thus they sped along, wet and disheveled 
figures, pale, hatless, wild-eyed and panting. 
Over the slippery, mossy stones they stumbled. 
It seemed to them as if they were running in 
a dream, a nightmare, and apparently they 
got no nearer to the light. 

A dull, low, ominous roar now reached them, 
a sound from far out to sea, very far, yet 
filled with terrible menace. Almost spent, 
Edward stopped a moment to listen. Albert, 
beside him, shivered with a numb horror. 

‘*What’s that?’’ cried Albert. 

**Come on! On!’’ was Edward’s only answer, 
and again he shoved his brother onward. He 


knew the truth, but nothing could have made | 
him tell Albert. He understood only too well | 


that the roar came from the great tidal wave, 
or bore, that was now sweeping in from the 
wild Bay of Biscay. Across the muddy waste 
of waters, far out to sea, he could already 
make out a menacing gray-white line that 


Pulling him out, his brother once more | 


For the tower was still a mile | Edward realized that he was struggling in the 


| iey water. 

Breathless, blinded, stunned, he fought. He 
He only knew that 
he felt his brother’s desperate grasp upon him, 
and that he still lived. If he could only keep 


| afloat until the boat should reach them! 


| 





With every ounce of strength, he tried to 
keep his head above the wildly-tossing waves. 
Then he was suddenly dashed against some- 
thing hard. He flung out his arms instinct- 
ively to grasp it, and found himself borne up. 

He grasped the thing and clung to it. The 
waves wrenched him, but could not break his 
hold. Fortune had thrown him against one of 
the many long piles that are driven into the 
sands near the light, and serve in calm weather 
as moorings for small boats. 

There, with Albert’s arms still tight about 
him, he held. And there, a few minutes later, 
the boat-crew—hardy Bretons and Girondins— 
found both boys. 

With many a word of pity and admiration in 
their homely dialect, they loosened Edward’s 
numbed grip. Then they rowed back to the 
safety and the shelter of the huge Cordouan. 

It was nightfall when the Navarre’s dingey, 
with the captain and MacVane aboard, came 
out, with clothing and warm blankets, to carry 
the boys back. The news of their adventure 
had been telegraphed to Verdon from the light- 
house. There were hearty handshakings all 
round, and many things were said in mixed 
French and English. ‘The boys tried to talk, 
but all was like a dream to them. The leave- 
taking at the abutment stairs by the flaring 
torchlight, and the long row to shore, with the 
huge silver beam of the Cordouan flashing 
across the waters that had so nearly proved 
their death, seemed especially unreal. 

Mr. Tolland, the boys’ father, was not un- 
mindful of the tower-crew. The handsome 
library he gave them serves now, and long will 
serve, to testify his gratitude. 

As for the boys, they need no reminder of that 
time; their adventure on the Cordouan Sands 
taught them a lesson they will never forget. 

END OF SERIES. 
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SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 

T is a wise sister who refrains from looking 
astonished when her brother is polite to her 
in public. rs 
ye cannot climb the ladder of success any 
faster by stepping on the fingers of those 
you are passing. Pe 
HERE there is smoke there is usually 
fire; but wind sometimes raises a cloud 

of dust that looks very much like smoke. 
N about half of the states there are women 
candidates for Congress this year. As the 
number of states where women vote is con- 
stantly increasing, it seems probable that some 
woman will be elected to Congress before long, 
if not this year. Several legislatures have 
already survived the shock of finding women in 

their membership. 


ESTERN fruit-growers are learning that 
it pays to pack their fruit in layers of 
uniform size. Fruit packed in that way sells 
more quickly and at better prices than fruit 
jumbled into the box indiscriminately. One 
Colorado fruit-growers’ association has lately 
decided not only to pack in layers, but to estab- 
lish schools for the instruction of packers, and 
to register all who are skilled. 
CONGREGATIONALIST conference in 
Maine has made a formal protest against 
‘‘one church going to another and stealing its 
pastor.’’ The practise is so unchristian, and 
leaves such a feeling of bitterness in the hearts 
of those whose pastor is ‘‘stolen,’’ that it ought 
to have been officially condemned long ago. A 
church that is seeking a pastor should make 
the fact known as openly as possible. 
WO years ago Canadian farmers were so 
dissatisfied with their treatment by the 
owners of grain elevators that they persuaded 
the government of Manitoba to buy elevators 
to relieve the situation. The results have been 
so disappointing that the government has 
abandoned its attempt to compete with private 
enterprise, and has advertised for sale the 
buildings for which it paid a million dollars. 
WINDLERS who sent their circulars 
through the mail are charged by the postal 
authorities with having robbed the American 
people of a hundred and twenty million dollars 
last year. That is about fifty millions more 
than the year before. The law does all it can 
to protect the gullible, but the number of those 
who will not listen to advice is always large. 
No bureau of vital statistics has ever reported 
a decline in the ‘‘sucker’’ birth-rate. 
T used to be said that a photograph cannot lie. 
Now it is known that photographs are often 
very skilful liars. At first the camera began 
to lie for fun, and produced humorous ‘‘fake’’ 
pictures. Now it sometimes lies for gain, and 
makes ‘‘fake’’ pictures that are used for evil 
purposes. Disreputable men have had such 
pictures made in which they are represented as 
shaking hands with the President of the United 
States, and afterward they have used the pic- 
tures to further dishonest schemes. Senator 
Lodge has now introduced a bill in the Senate 
that, if it passes, will make the practise dan- 
gerous hereafter. It carries a penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment or a fine of a thousand 
dollars, or both. 


HE amount of American capital invested in 

Mexico is almost as great as that invested 
there by all other nations combined, including 
Mexico itself. We have about six hundred and 
fifty million dollars invested in Mexican rail- 
ways; other nations about three hundred and 
seventy-five millions. More than two hundred 
million dollars of American money has been 
spent on mines. Other nations have spent less 
than seventy-five millions. We have put thirty 
millions into the oil and the rubber businesses ; 
the rest of the world about eighteen millions. 
We have a total of at least a billion dollars at 
stake in industrial enterprises of one kind or 
another in Mexico. The English have only 
three hundred and twenty-five millions, and the 
Mexicans themselves less than eight hundred 
millions in the same kind of enterprises. These 
figures help to explain why the Mexicans are 
hostile to Americans, and why the government 





of the United States may have to use all its 
power to put a stop to outrages against its 
citizens across the border. 
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IMPEACHMENT. 


HERE is nothing new in the present-day 
demand that some way be provided by 
which an unsatisfactory public officer 

can be retired before his term expires, unless | 
it be dissatisfaction with the way provided by | 
the national Constitution and by most of the 
state constitutions. 

The trial of a public officer by impeachment 
is for the sole purpose of bringing about his 
removal. The Senate must soon try Judge 
Archbald of the Court of Commerce, on im- 
peachment charges preferred by the House of 
Representatives. If it finds him guilty, it can 
remove him and disqualify him from holding 
any other national office, but it can do nothing 
more. 

In impeachment proceedings the accused has 
an opportunity to defend himself before his 
peers. The framers of the Constitution pro- 
vided that no public officer should be removed 
because of popular clamor or political preju- 
dice, but only because of proved unfitness. 

Their wisdom was vindicated early in the 
history of the country, when political ene- 
mies of Justice Samuel Chase of the Supreme 
Court tried to have him removed. He had 
been in the habit of making political speeches 
to the grand jury, and continued the practise 
after his party lost control of the House of 
Representatives. The House impeached him 
in 1804, but the Senate, after hearing all the 
evidence, decided that he was a faithful and 
upright judge, and refused to remove him. 

About the same time the Senate removed 
Judge Pickering of the district court of New 
Hampshire, whose impairment of mind led to 
frequent intoxication and profanity on the 
bench. In 1862 it removed Judge Humphrey 
of Tennessee for disloyalty to the Union, 
because he had accepted a Confederate judge- 
ship without resigning from the United States 
bench. 

Not only judges, but United States marshals, 
collectors of internal revenue, collectors of cus- 
toms, postmasters, Cabinet officers, and even the 
President, are subject to impeachment. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s political enemies attempted 
to remove him by impeachment proceedings, 
and failed only because they could not con- 
vince two-thirds of the Senate that he was 
guilty. In 1876 Secretary Belknap of the War 
Department resigned to escape removal by 
impeachment, as the mayor of Los Angeles 
resigned, a year or two ago, under threat of 
recall by popular vote. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 


T is not difficult for chemists to separate a 

product of nature into its elements, but it is 

quite another matter to take those same 
elements and unite them in such a way as to 
produce a substance identical with the natural 
product. The first process is called analysis; 
the second, synthesis. 

Of late the industrial chemists have been 
seeking the secret of the growth of rubber. 
They appear to have succeeded, in so far as 
success lies in laboratory experiments. It 
remains to be seen whether they can produce 
synthetic rubber that is good enough and abun- 
dant enough to compete with natural rubber. 

About twenty years ago Sir William Tilden | 


made a synthetic rubber from turpentine, but | 


the process was too expensive to be practical. | 
To-day men of science are accomplishing the 
desired result by fermenting starch, and pro- 
ducing acetone and fusel-oil. The higher 
alcohols contained in the fusel-oil are trans- 
formed into a chlorid, that, in turn, into a 
dichlorid, and that, by treatment with soda lime, 
into the thick, oily liquid calledisoprene. Left 
in a closed vessel, in contact with a sodium 
wire, the isoprene turns in three days into 
rubber. The synthetic rubber and the natural 
rubber are chemically identical—a polymerid 
of isoprene, as the chemists would say. They 
are equal in strength, elasticity, impermea- 
bility and resistance to electricity, but time 
alone will show whether or not they are equal 
in durability. 

The primary process of fermentation was 
discovered by Professor Fernbach of Paris. An 
Englishman, Doctor Matthews, and a German, 
Doctor Harries, effected the final transformation 
of isoprene independently, the Englishman 
three months earlier than the German. Sir 
William Ramsay has been the constant adviser 
of the English investigators. 

Since the raw material is cheap and the 


prophesy that synthetic rubber will soon be 
made in commercial quantities at twenty-five 
cents a pound, which is about one-fifth the 
present price of the best natural rubber. 

There are, however, other chemists who are 
less optimistic, and the rubber dealers have 
so little fear of the competition of artificial 
rubber that an American company is now 
investing ten million dollars in a rubber plan- 
tation of fifty thousand acres in Sumatra, 
where British capitalists are also cultivating 


large areas. 
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MUSIC. 


GENERATION ago the rural singing- 
school shared honors with the ‘‘lyceum 
course’? and the spelling-school as a 
winter diversion. Church choirs were large, 
were drawn from the parish membership, and, 
asarule, were unpaid. Even in humble homes 
the parlor organ or ‘‘melodeon’’ was a magnet 
that drew the family together. 
To-day the singing-school is presented merely 
as a burlesque, to raise funds for charity. Every 





A GREAT GERMAN CHORUS. 


year it becomes harder to find the churches 
where the ‘‘ village choir’’ still survives; 
instead of making our joyful noise to the Lord, 
we buy it. A paid quartet does the work—at 
considerable expense to the church. The parlor 
organ has been put out in the shed chamber, 
and even the piano gets pushed farther into 
the corner, to make room for the bridge tables. 
Knowledge and appreciation of good music 
have probably increased in America,. but the 
actual practise of it by Americans has become 
less general. 

Not so among those of foreign birth or par- 
entage. In the midst of the swarming children 
and the push-carts of the East Side, in New 
York, stands the Music School Settlement. It 
began seventeen years ago with one teacher 
and a dozen pupils. There are now seventy 
teachers and seven hundred pupils—boys and 
girls of the neighborhood, who pay twenty-five 
cents a lesson to study singing, harmony, violin, 
cello or piano. The North End, in Boston, 
has a similar school, and others are spring- 
ing up elsewhere, on the same plan of 
low-priced lessons, numerous scholarships, and 
rehearsals to which the parents and friends of 
the pupils are admitted—but it is always in the 
‘*foreign quarter’’ that these schools appear. 

The aim is not so much to develop concert 
players or musical geniuses as to foster the love 
of music in the home. A trained musician in 
every family is the ideal. It may never be 
realized, but it is something to have fitted thou- 
sands of young people to earn their living by 
teaching music, and to have introduced a regen- 
erating social influence that does not have to be 
disguised in order to be palatable. 

Many of the people who have come to us 
from abroad are fervent lovers of music, and 
have brought with them the finest musical 
traditions. Our national life is the richer for 
their coming. Nevertheless, it will be a pity 
if we allow them to improve and enjoy so rich 


a field alone. 
® ©& 


FOR PEACE OR WAR? 


HAT is the real significance of the 
ship - building competition between 
England and Germany ? 

There is much truth in the statement that a 
nation’s best security against attack is a power- 
ful army and a strong navy, and so, up to the 
present time, the statesmen of the two countries 
have been able to keep their countenance when 
they have declared that their immense naval 
expenditures were for defensive purposes only ; 
but in determining the number of ships that it 
will build, each country is guided solely by 
what the other is doing. 

That alone would’ be significant of the 
purpose of each government to protect itself 
against the other, or, in possible contingencies, 
to be prepared to attack and able to defeat the 
other; but, in addition, it cannot escape the 
observation of any one who studies the temper 
of the two peoples that there is a deep antag- 
onism between them—an antagonism that needs 
only the focusing incident to lead to war. 





chemical processes are simple, the chemists 


The relations of the governments themselves 


| 





are, of course, wholly amicable, and in both 
countries there are organized efforts to promote 
friendly feelings between the people of the two 
nations; but the efforts cannot be said to have 
been successful. The Germans and the English 
misunderstand, distrust and dislike each other. 
It is of that fact that the governments take 
cognizance when they engage in the contest for 
supremacy on the sea. 

Each nation is clearly making every effort to 
be prepared for war with the other. There is 
apparently not a cloud the size of a man’s hand 
in the diplomatic sky; nothing in the relations 
of the two governments as respects territory or 
colonial possessions or trade foreshadows the 
slightest disagreement between them; yet !by 


| its own admission, each government varies its 
| naval preparations, avowedly for defense only, 
| in view of what this single rival is doing. 


So long as the mutual antagonism of the two 
peoples can be kept within bounds there will 


j be peace, but all history teaches that when 


there is a general popular cry for war against 
an aggressive or obnoxious neighbor, govern- 
ments yield. No one knows the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Kaiser; no one can say how. long 
the English people will tolerate, without the 
protest of a war, the steady encroachment of 
Germany on what England regards as the only 
security of the British Empire, its supremacy 


on the sea. 
* © 


MANNERS IN SPORT. 


ANY of those who display bad manners 
in sports are unaware of the fault. The 
failure to be courteous is generally due 

to ignorance or to a lack of sensitiveness, which 
is the root of ignorance; but sometimes it is 
deliberate and intentional—a moral rather than 
a mental lack. 

Sport is worthy of encouragement only as 
long as it can be carried on with friendliness 
for the opponent. When it arouses sensations 
of annoyance or a feeling of dislike or disgust 
it loses the recreative quality that should dis- 
tinguish it. 

Early in a game ‘‘jollying’’ your opponent 
may be a friendly and good-natured perform- 
ance, and may lead to an interchange in the 
same spirit; but as the contest proceeds, and 
acquires greater intensity, what might at first 
have been accepted with a good-humored smile 
may begin to inflame the temper. The line 
between jollying and jeering is not fixed, but 
changes its position with the progress of the 
game. It is therefore better to curb the spir- 
ited tongue and attend strictly to the play. 
Much has been written in disapproval of the 
clamor with which baseball players and coaches 
try to ‘‘rattle’’ the opposing nine. Such tac- 
tics are bad-mannered, and therefore offensive. 
Equally bad-mannered and offensive is it to 
show anger and disgust when the umpire’s 
decision is unfavorable. 

In tennis a player should not make practise 
strokes on balls that he is sending over for his 
opponent to serve, nor should he slam them at 
the back net. That is an inconsiderate habit 
to which young people, particularly, are ad- 
dicted. It compels the server to take unneces- 
sary steps to collect the balls, and if continued, 
may with reason exasperate him. Demonstra- 
tions of temper on the tennis-court are displeas- 
ing to spectators, even though they may not 
annoy one’s opponent. “Stalling’’ for time, 
sauntering to position, wandering round slowly 
to pick up balls, are all breaches of good maun- 
ners which players sometimes commit, hoping 
thus to profit by wearing down their opponent’s 
patience. In poin‘ of fact, they seldom do profit, 
and by resorting to such methods they show 
that they are not good sportsmen. Similarly, 
in golf, the man who takes an undue amount 
of time to make his strokes, and so delays the 
play of his opponent, is a disagreeable perso! 
to encounter. 

The true sportsman uses all his skill to defeat 
his opponent, but he is always considerate 01 
him and courteous te him. 


eo > S 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ODIN FUMIGATION.—Although for dis- 

infecting superficial wounds and for sterili 
zing the skin before operations, surgeons have 
long regarded iodin as one of the most usefu! 
antiseptics, they have been unable to find « 
practical way of using it in liquid form in dee} 
wounds. Doctor Louge of Marseilles, France, 
has devised a method of producing iodin fumes 
and has used them successfully in treating a 
kinds of wounds. He dips the end of a piece 
of cotton in iodoform powder, and then lights 
the cotton at a point where it is free froi 
powder. The fumes of iodin that at once rise 
can either be applied directly to the affected 
part, or collected in a jar and applied 
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means of a syringe. The effect of the fumes 
is both deodorant and soothing. They have 
been especially useful in the treatment of 
abscesses, cancers and similar affections. 

& 


ON-INFLAMMABLE FILMS.—The pro- 

duction of motion-picture films has now 
reached the amount of 330,000 yards a day. 
Unfortunately, a large proportion of it is highly 
inflammable, since the collodion employed in 
its manufacture is usually made from nitro- 
cellulose dissolved in a mixture of camphor, 
methylic alcohol and ether. According to Dr. 
W. K. Main, the employment of one of the 
acetylated celluloses, or a cellulose prepared 
with acetic instead of nitric acid, will produce 
a film equal in every way to the ordinary kind, 
and non-inflammable. Although films made 
by this process are considerably more expensive, 
they are coming into use in this country and 
in Germany. The production of cheap acetone 
as a by-product of synthetic rubber—which 
now seems probable—will make it possible to 
manufacture non-inflammable films at low cost. 
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NTARCTIC EXPLORATION.—Admiral 
Peary thinks that the antarctic should 

be an attractive field for American explor- 
ers. On the fixed surface of the great snow 
plateau at the south pole the conditions for 
exploring are better than they are on the 
treacherous ice of the Arctic Ocean. More- 
over, although the expeditions of Amundsen, 
Scott, Lieutenant Filchner and Doctor Mawson 











THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


will have learned many facts about the un- 
known interior and about the limits of the great 
antarctic continent, these explorers cannot 
have made complete surveys of it. Admiral 
Peary suggests, therefore, the fitting out of an 
expedition with a powerful steamer, such as the 
Roosevelt, capable of battling with heavy ice. 
He says that the steamer should go to Weddell 
Sea, to the bay between Kaiser Wilhelm II 
Land and Kemp Land, or to the bay between 
King Edward VII Land and Alexander I 
Land, and that the land expedition should start 
from one of these places. 

& 


ZONIZED AIR.—Electrical machinery for 

changing a part of the oxygen in the air 
into ozone is now generally employed for 
deodorizing and sterilizing the atmosphere in 
offices, theaters, banks, schools, subways, tun- 
nels and other public places. It is said that 
ozonized air promotes deep breathing, and as 
a result, strengthens the lungs and increases 
the weight. To test the matter, the First 
National Bank of Chicago made an interesting 
experiment a short time ago on six clerks 
employed in one of the rooms of the auditing 
department. The individual weights and chest 
measurements of the men were taken just 
before an apparatus for ozonizing the air was 
installed in the room, and again at the end of 
two months. It was found that every one of 
the men had gained both in weight and in 
chest measurement. 


= 


IMICRY IN NATURE.—The combina- 

tions black and yellow, and black and 
white, are two of the danger-signals of nature. 
Aupeeneiy to apes themselves from birds, 
~ certain 
and butterflies have 
imitated the black 
and yellow that 
makes some varieties 
of snakes and wasps 
feared. In the same 
way the black and 
white plumage of the 
young European 





THE SHARK-MOTH CATERPILLAR. 


cuckoo is intended to terrify the rat and the 


weasel. An English naturalist, Mr. Mark 
Webb, says that the caterpillar of the lobster- 
moth furnishes one of the most remarkable 
examples of protective mimicry. When it is 
hatched, this caterpillar looks like a dried-up 
leaf; when it is frightened, it imitates a spider 
by shaking its antenne. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


THE FISHING TREATY.—The Senate, 
* on August ist, ratified the North Atlantic 
fishery treaty with Great Britain, which was 
signed on June 20th. The treaty carries out 
the decision of The Hague Court in the dispute 
over the rights of American fishermen in 
Newfoundland waters, and marks the formal 
abandonment by the United States of many of 
the fishing rights which the colonies insisted 


caterpillars | 








on retaining when they made peace with Eng- | FF 


land after the Revolution. 
S 

TEEL TRUST INVESTIGATION. — 

Chairman A. O. Stanley of the special 
committee appointed on May 4, 1911, to inves- 
tigate the United States Steel Corporation, 
presented the report of the majority of the 
committee to the House of Representatives on 
August 2d. This report holds the steel com- 
pany guilty of attempting to control the steel 
business of the country, and to make exorbitant 
profits on ‘‘watered’’ shares. It finds that the 
dinners given by Judge |}, 
Gary of the company to 
men interested in the steel 
business were instituted 
for the purpose of ‘‘im- 
pressing upon all engaged 
in the industry that it was 
the part of prudence’’ to 
act on the suggestions of 
this giant company in the 
matter of prices, output, 
and territory in which 
they did business. The 
company is also charged with unfair treatment 
of American labor and with the control through 
interlocking directorates of various industries in 
which steel is used. The report declares that 
national control of corporations, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Rockefeller and others, is 
beyond the constitutional power of Congress. 
The majority report was signed by five Dem- 
ocrats. The four Republican members of the 
committee dissented, and offered three minority 
reports. ® 


ANSAS ELECTORAL DISPUTE. — 
Two Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court ordered, on August ist, that the Kansas 
electoral dispute should be argued before the 
full bench of the court in October. The ques- 
tion at issue is the right of the ‘‘regular’’ 
Republican voters to insist that the Presidential 
electors on the Republican ticket shall be sup- 
porters of the regular nominee of the party 
for the Presidency. Before the Chicago con- 
vention was held 10 electors were nominated. 
After the selection of Mr. Taft as the party 
candidate, eight of them said that they would 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt if they were elected. 
Then Taft electors were nominated by the regu- 
lar Republicans. The state courts were asked 
to forbid the placing of the names of the Roose- 
velt electors on the Republican primary ticket 
to be voted at the state primary on August 6th, 
but refused to interfere. The Supreme Court 
judges, as already indicated, decided that the 
primary should be held with the names of both 
sets of candidates on the ticket. At the pri- 
mary election the eight Roosevelt electors car- 
ried the state. e 


ROGRESSIVE CONVENTION. — The 
first convention of the Progressive party, 
made up chiefly of those followers of former 
President Roosevelt who were dissatisfied with 
the action of the Republi- 
can National Convention, 
met in Chicago on August 
5th. Delegates were pres- 
ent from every one of the 
states. Former Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana was 
made temporary and per- 
manent chairman. On 
August 6th Mr. Roosevelt 
made a speech in which 
he set forth his confession 
of political faith, and on 
August 7th the convention 
nominated him for the Presidency by accla- 
mation. Gov. Hiram W. Johnson of California 
was nominated for the Vice-Presidency. Both 
candidates were notified at once, and went 
before the convention and formally accepted. 
& 
HE PLATFORM declares that ‘‘the delib- 
erate betrayal of its trust by the Republican 
party, and the fatal-incapacity of the Demo- 
cratic party to deal with new issues of the 
new time,’’ have compelled the formation of 
a new party. This party pledges itself to se- 
cure the rule of the people by direct primaries 
for the nomination of state and national officers 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


and preferential primaries for Presidential |" 


candidates; to bring about popular election of 
Senators, together with the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall. It also pledges 
itself to secure equal suffrage for men and 
women alike, and to provide that when an act 
passed under the police power of the state is 
held unconstitutional by the state courts the 
people, ‘‘after an ample interval for delibera- 
tion,’’ shall have an opportunity to decide 
whether they wish the act to become law. It 
promises to establish a Department of Labor 
in the Cabinet, to work for a minimum wage 
for women and a living wage for all, and to 
prohibit child labor. It demands the creation 
of a federal commission to have supervision of 
all industrial corporations, doing for them what 
the government now does for the national banks 
and for the railroads. It urges the use of the 
Panama Canal machinery and engineers for 
the deepening of the Mississippi River, and it 
favors a protective tariff, a graduated inheri- 
tance tax and an income tax, liberal pensions 
and the parcel-post. 
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HIS is the circle (you can tell 
That in a minute by the smell)— 
This is the circle of the beasts, 
Who have their keepers for their priests. 
Within the first seen cell of bars 
Drowses the sands’ Numidian Mars, 
Beside his slender, maneless dame ; 
And then more lions, tawn and tame. 
Then a black group of unreposed 
And low-souled plantigrades, soft-nosed, 
Who feebly feel with witless will 
The rods they bite, that hold them still. 
Finer, behind their iron slats, 
And fearfuler, the spotted cats, 
Who pass and glide, repass and gaze ; 
Like wicked thoughts they wend their ways; 
Like wicked thoughts clash with each other,— 
One, crying, threatens cub or mother ; 
But that is all—no paw-stroeke blinds— 
They walk but wild and restless minds. 
One leapt upon a shelf with weight, 
And there he sat in handsome hate. 
Next came within his open box 
A glossy, foreign, decent ox ; 
Why he was there, and fetched from where, 
This simple fellow did not know; 
And, we exchanging stare for stare, 
I question which it was on show. 
And there were lots of other brutes, 
Besides all these and us in boots 
Of plundered leather :—There was what 
No man hath seen and none has shot 
Without a bated admiration, 
The strong, strip’d outlaw of creation, 
Him most superb in crouch and crawl, 
The golden tiger of Bengal. 
The zebras were as streaked as that. 
One monkey almost got my hat. 
But why go on? You know them all: 
Low wolverenes; giraffes too tall ; 
And that comparatively new 
Marsupial thing, the kangaroo; 
Huge elephants, though mean of face; 
And snakes with their disgusting grace ; 
The goats with straight horns, deer with 
turned ; 
And camels, ever unconcerned ;— 
In short, each beast that left the Ark 
For circus and for city park. 
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AN UNWRITTEN BIOGRAPHY. 


HUT off from the great world 
S by bleak miles of ocean, a little 

trading village, on a crescent 
Ses of low hills, faces the island harbor 
of [liuliuk. Threescore wooden 
shanties make up the greater part of 
the settlement, but a few buildings 
are more pretentious, and there are primitive 
sod houses, too, and sheds for storage. The 
landscape is dreary and uninviting. Icy winds 
sweep down from the snow-capped mountains, 
and icy rains beat upon the roofs of the poor 
dwellings. In sheltered spots, a kind of coarse 
grass and a few wild flowers spring up during 
the summer months, but the region is mostly 
bare of vegetation, and the climate is too rigor- 
ous for growing crops. 

A trim little Russian church stands near the 
center of the village, and at stated hours its 
silvery bell sounds out upon the frosty air. A 
traveler who visited the town in 1890 speaks 
of the really fine pictures within the church, 
the altar service of solid silver and a solitary 
grave near the entrance. Here lies buried 
‘‘Nestor, a Bishop of these Islands,’’ and the 
inscription adds that he was at one time a 
**Lieutenant in the Imperial Russian Navy, 
and in civil Life a Baron.’’ 

Beyond these bare facts, it would seem that 
the world has no memorial of Bishop Nestor, 
and his intrepid mission to those barren islands 
of the north. An active imagination might 
picture the strong appeal that this destitute 
country and its wretched inhabitants made to 
a sensitive soul, the long conflict between incli- 
nation and the call of the Cross, the final act 
of self-denial that put away forever the gay 
life of the capital, and the promise of promo- 
tion in the service, for years of hardship on 
these inhospitable shores. 

But the real details are unknown. His is 
only one of the many lives that have gone down 
into silence, unapplauded and unpraised. Yet 
who can tell how many lonely hearts have 
been cheered by the chimes from that little 
church tower, how many souls, not far from the 
forgotten grave of ‘‘Nestor, a Bishop of these 
Islands,’’ have caught glimpses of the ‘‘up- 
ward-winding Way’’? 
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THE VISITING LADY. 


‘* AND how is Flora May this morn- 
A ing?” Miss Quintard asked, 
brightly. 
Flora May, from the big pillowed 
easy-chair, lifted her heavy eyes. A 
Sarit table full of toys was beside her, but 
—@<3 she was not playing with them. Her 
tiny hand fell limply when the visitor released 
it, and her absent gaze returned to the window. 
Flora May’s mother’s eyes filled with tears. 
“She’s that way all the time,” she said, in a low 
voice. “‘The danger would be over, the doctor 
says, if only we could rouse her interest; but I’ve 
tried everything I can think of till I’m just in 
despair.” 
Miss Quintard’s own eyes were dim, but she 
spoke quickly. “I have an idea. Of course it 








may not work, but I believe it will. You'll 
hear to-morrow.” And she fairly ran down the 
path. 

For the idea meant two days of hard work. She 
began with a trip to the city, from which she 
returned early in the afternoon, with a large 
package. Hardly stopping for a mouthful of 
luhch, Miss Quintard wrote a note that she sent 
Annie to put into the afternoon mail. The note 
was printed in careful letters upon tiny stationery, 
and addressed to Flora May Andrews. 


Dear Flora May. My name is Elizabeth, and I have 
come to live with my Aunt Elizabeth Quintard, and 
she says that I may come and stay with you for a week. 
I shall come by the stage to-morrow night, and bring 
my trunk. Aunt Elizabeth says, please be sure to 
make me wear my sweater when I go out to play. [am 
so glad I can come to see you. Llove you. Elizabeth. 


The note despatched, Miss Quintard flew to cer- 
tain bags and boxes of “‘pieces.”” Under her skil- 
ful fingers wonderful little garments appeared — 
real ones with buttonholes. Underclothes, night- 
gown, rompers and two dresses were done when, 
with a sigh of weariness, she put things away for 
the night. 

The next afternoon Flora May’s mother ran in. 
“Elizabeth Quintard, I don’t know how to thank 
you!” she cried. ‘Flora May is actually almost 
excited, and counting the hours till stage-time. 
What a love of a doll! And you did all that yes- 
terday! Iam going to telephone one of the girls 
to go and stay with Flora May this afternoon, and 
I will help you here. You simply shall not do it 
alone!”’ 

Matters were quickly arranged, and the two 
women settled down to happy work. By night, the 
doll had a sweater and a cap, two hats, a coat 
and several more dresses, and the trunk was full. 
Together they dressed Elizabeth, strapped and 
tagged the trunk, and then, the task done, looked 
at each other. 

“Oh, she must love it!’ Flora May’s mother 
cried. “She must! You are planning to keep it 
for sick children, Elizabeth?” 

Miss Quintard nodded. “I thought so. I fan- 
cied most mothers would be glad.” 

“I should think they would!” Flora May’s 
mother breathed. 

And that was the way that the Visiting Lady 
began her long and happy career. 


*® ¢ 


TAMING CRUISER. 


HERE never was a horse-tamer to compare 
a with the Iowa farmer, Rarey, whose won- 

derful feats with vicious animals made him 
famous the world over. One of his most remark- 
able exploits—remarkable also as showing how 
simple his methods were—is recalled in “Sporting 
Stories” by “Thormanby.” 


Cruiser was the wer oey | of Lord Dorchester, 
and was a favorite for the Derby in Wild Dayrell’s 
year, but broke down about a month before the 
race. Like all horses of Venison’s blood, his 
= was bad, and his owner was glad to get rid 
ofhim. When started for Rawcliffe, the man who 
had him in charge was told on no account to put 
him in a stable, for he would never get him out. 
The injunction was disregarded; for, when the 
man wanted some refreshment, he put Cruiser in 
the public stable and left him. In order to get 
him out, the roof had . 
to be ripped off. At 
Rawcliffe, Cruiser was 
always exhibited by a 

oom with a ticket-of- 
eave bludgeon in his 
hand, and few were 
bold enough to venture 
into the animal’s enclo- 
sure. 

For months he had 
been tormented by a 
huge bit, and had his 
head encased in a com- 
plication of iron_ bars 
and plates, and his 
body loaded with 
ehains. Once he broke 
an iron bar, an inch 
thick, in two, with 
his teeth. He often 
smashed the heavy planks of his stall to splinters, 
and would kick and scream for ten minutes 
together, as if possessed a a demon. 

nowing all this, and without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, Rarey undertook to tame him, and, accom- 
panied only by Lord Dorchester, proceeded to the 
encounter. ‘‘Whatever happens, my lord,” he 
said, “don’t speak or interfere. At least, not 
until you see me under his feet.” 

The compact made, Rarey resolutely walked into 
the arena, which consisted of a loose box divided 
re half-door of some four feet or more in height. 
Stepping . = 4 to this barrier, he leaned his 
arm upon it, so that it was just covered by a thick 
iron bar that ran along the top of the gate, and 
looked fixedly at the savage animal. Cruiser, 
from whom muzzle, head-stall, and all such impedi- 
menta had been removed by some mechanical 
arrangements,—for no one dared go near enough 
to touch him,—made his usual dash to pounce upon 
the intruder. Rarey stood perfectly motionless, 
pp > Tey his attitude nor his expression in 
test degree. 

Thinking he had his enemy by the arm, the 
horse seized and worried the bar as if he would 
have bitten it through. Again and again, retiring 
to the farther corner of the box to gain more 
impetus, he rushed at the mysterious stranger, 
actually screaming in the uncontrollable violence 
of his rage. Rarey sustained these successive 
charges without moving or changing his fixed 

ze. At length, after more than an hour of this 
rantic fury on one side and cool patience on the 
other, the redoubtable Cruiser, exhausted, dri 
ping with sweat, and completely puzzled in his 
equine mind about the motionless figure that he 
could no longer believe to be human, came up 

uietly and touched it with his nose. Then Rarey 
threw open the half-door, and walked boldly up to 
him. Perfectly quiet, the animal made no further 
attempt to molest him, and the conquest was com- 
plete. Three hours afterward Lord Dorchester 
was on Cruiser’s back, where he had not been for 
three years previously. 








* ¢ 


A REGULAR PATRON. 


IBRARIES are no longer believed to fulfil their 
function by merely housing great collections 
of books. They serve the public far more 

actively. It is their business to supply every man, 
woman and child who wants a book, ought to want 
a book, or can be roused to want a book, with the 
book he wants or needs; and if the reader does 
not want as good a book as he might, to lure him 
into wanting a better one. 


Inarecent address, Mr. Chalmers Hadley, publie 
librarian of Denver, points out that although the 





old type of library is rapidly passing, it has not yet 
disappeared 


* cnow of one library in a massive building,” 
he declares, ‘“‘which can hardly be described as a 
‘crowning creature of yoyo Thick walls 

rate the people from the books, as if printed 
volumes were more precious than an enlightened 
citizenship. aoe close the stairways to visitors, 
and in the reading-room stands an heroic female 
figure in marble, with one finger on her lips, con- 
veying to the few intruders a delicate intimation 
for silence. 

“Several years ago the city in which this libra’ 
is situated was aroused by a particularly bol 
robbery, and pi and detectives were alert to 
eatch the thief. Sentries were placed in trains and 
ferry-boats, and a net was drawn through all likely 
hiding-places; but without result, for the robber 
escaped. A year later he was captured in a dis- 
tant state, and was plied with questions as to how 
he had evaded such a thorough search. 

“*Tt was dead easy,’ he explained. ‘I spent 
every day in that library with the marble lady.’ ” 
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EIGH, count and measure, ponder, 
analyze, 
Three things no man may measure, count 
nor weigh: 
The look of love; the light in a child’s eyes; 
Or the hushed lids—when these are gone away. 


II 
Who lives each day as it should be his last, 
Builds a bright Future and a noble Past; 
Who counts each day his first of life, new-born, 
Builds better yet with every hopeful morn; 
But who as first and last holds the gift given, 
Daily exalts his bit of earth to heaven. 


® © 


IN A FIRE-SHAFT. 


ROFESSOR Welling, tanned and toughened 
p by his summer’s work in the Coeur d’ Alene 
National Forest Reservation, held his East- 

ern visitors spellbound with stories of the fight he 
had helped to make against the fearful forest fires. 
He had gone out, with two others, under govern- 
ment commission, to study the forest, and coming 
back in August, they had met the fires, and spent 
almost a month in fighting their way out of them. 


“There are real men among those forest ran- 
gers,” he went on. “In fact, there is no place for 
anything that is not genuine up there. The most 
thrilling story of heroism that I have heard in a 
long time is the story of Ranger Pulaski. It did 
not happen in the part of the reservation where I 
was, but I can vouch for its truth, for I have talked 
with some of the men who were with him. 

“Pulaski had forty men under him, and they had 
been fighting a big fire for hours. Suddenly the 
wind rose until it blew a gale. The fire got beyond 
them, and it became a question of saving the lives 
ofthe men. They were many miles from a railroad 
or a clearing. 

“Pulaski remembered that about a mile from 
where they were working was an abandoned mine- 
shaft that ran back about forty feet into the hill- 
side. He ordered the men to snatch their blankets 
from the camp and run for this shaft. Once there, 
they packed themselves like sardines into the 
hole. Pulaski placed himself at the opening, and 
stretched a blanket across it. 

“Tn a few minutes the fire overtook them. The 
blanket at the opening caught, and Pulaski jerked 
itaway. Again and again this was done, and when 
the supply of blankets ran low, he held the burning 
fragments across the mouth of the shaft with his 
bare hands. _ 

“The suffering of the men from the heat and 
smoke was pitiful. They were fairly maddened 
by it, and some of them made a wild attempt to 

ush their way out of the shaft. For a while 

ulaski held them back by sheer physical strength, 
for he was an unusually strong man. But he knew 
that he must soon be overpowered, and that the 
men, in their frenzy, would rush out to certain 
death. He drew his revolver, and told them that 
he would kill the first man who attempted to break 
awee. The men knew that he meant it, too, and 
that knowledge brought them back to reason. 

“It wasn’t more than twenty minutes before the 
worst of the fire had passed the shaft. When it 
was safe to crawl out, they found that five of the 
men were dead from suffocation, but the other 
thirty-five were all right. Pulaski himself was 
blinded and seriously burned, but his sight was 
party restored. He lost five men, to be sure, 

ut with less courage and presence of mind he 
would have lost them all. take off my hat to 
sucha man. He is a real hero.” 


* © 


A BOY’S OIL BONANZA. 


HE boy is now a grizzled old man. He is one 
of the four survivors who took part in the 
finding of underground oil in the first of the 

great oil-fields near Titusville in Pennsylvania, 
where he still lives. 


“IT was nineteen years old,” he said, “‘when the 
first well struck oil. At that time this country was 
heavily timbered, and the people got their living 
out of the woods. Very few raised any crops 
except a little buckwheat and a few potatoes. 
The families in this Oil Creek valley mostly lived 
in log houses, and every spring you’d find ’em 
hired out rafting lumber fo Pittsburg. 

“When oil was struck, three of us young fellows 

ot excited and leased five acres of land and organ- 
zed ‘The Great American Oil Company.’ he 
ustice of the peace charged us a dollar for draw- 
ng up the lease, and as we only had sixty cents, 
he had to trust us for the rest. 

“We built a how nef to shelter us, and started 
work in a very modest way 7 digging a pit on our 
land near the creek. At a depth of four feet we 
struck bed-rock, and we brought an old wooden 
pump from town and rigged it up to pump the 
water out of the hole. 

“A little oil oozed in with the water, and formed 
a thin skin on top. By putting half a woolen 
blanket down flat on the surface we could soak up 
the oil, and then we’d wring the blanket out into 
a pail. Any water that was soaked up with the oil 
would settle to the bottom of the pail, and we’d 
pour off the top into a barrel. 

‘After the oil was sopped off - we pumped 
the water out into the creek. at was a half- 
hour job, and it took the pit an hour to fill again. 
We fot about eight gallons of oil a day, and when 
we filled the barrel we took it to a grocer, and he 
gore us thirty dollars. I thought that was a lot of 

oney. 

“We worked that blanket process for three or 
four months. Then we hired a couple of men to 
drill a well. After getting down a hundred and 
fifty feet, we struck oil, and the next morning, 
when I went to the well and stepped into the shac 
we’d built above the drill hole, my foot went into 
about eight inches of oil that flowed during 
the night. It was thick, like molasses, and we 





scooped up half a dozen barrels full. But when 
we went to pumping we got mostly water. 

“Then we put down another well, and that didn’t 
pay, either. By that time I didn’t have a dollar, 

I was ready to give away my third interest in 
the Great American Oil ape ony While I was in 
that frame of mind a man came looking round our 
property, and after some talk he asked me what 

’d take for my third. 

“At first I was going to say two hundred dollars, 
but on second thought I said to myself, ‘I’ll give 
him the surprise of his life.’ So 
price was four thousand dollars. 

“T thought he’d kick me into the creek, but he 
closed the bargain. He was from Jamestown, New 
York, and two other men there were interested. 
They paid me a thousand dollars in gold, and gave 
me a note for the balance. ‘ 

“It seemed to me I was rich ys - to be satis- 
fied for a while, and I went down to Pittsburg and 
attended school for a year. At the end of that 
time I returned home. 

“Meanwhile I hadn’t got my money on that three- 
thousand-dollar note. The property had pone 

be worthless, and was abandoned. the 
Jamestown men didn’t want to pay me, and I had 
to hire a lawyer to make ’em do it. 

“Then I was obliged to go to Jamestown to get 
my money. I put up overnight there at a hotel 
and in the morning went to a bank, which turne 
over the cash to me. It was mostly in one- and 
two-dollar bills, and made a package that I could 

ust crowd into my inside overcoa' ket. For 
ear I might lose my wealth, I kept the overcoat 
on even while I ate dinner. 

“In the afternoon I took a train for home. It 
didn’t go clear through, and I had to change and 
wait a junction. ther than loaf round the 
station there, I decided to go for a stroll, and to 
relieve myself of any anxiety, I had the express 
agent put my money in his safe. When I came 
back to the station, my train was just leaving, and 
Iran and jumped on the last car. The train was 
going at a good speed before I thought of my 
money. It was left behind. 

“I came to Titusville and gave the express agent 
here an order so the money could be forwarded. 
The train usually ran off the track every other day, 
and of course there had to be a smash-up when my 
money wes coming. The little iron express box 
lay in the woods two or three days, but it got here 
intheend. I tell you, I was happy when my money 
was turned over me, and I spent all the next 
day counting it. 

“So you see, my oil bonanza gave me a variet 
os oo and what was to me then a small 

ortune. 


told him my 
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TOO GOOD TO USE. 


EFORE a justice, in a small English town of 
B the south coast, there appeared, not long 

ago, a wife who accused her husband of 
assault and battery. The man admitted that he 
had seized her and thrown her down, perhaps 
roughly, yet not without making sure she would 
fall upon a soft place. But he had done so, he 
declared, in defense of his person and his honor. 
He was a fireman, and she had tried to keep him 
from going properly appareled and equipped to a 
fire. 


The fire company of his village, he explained, 
was composed chiefly of volunteers, whose uni- 
forms were kept in their homes and kept in repair 
by their wives, a tas t no wife performed 
more faithfully than his own; in fact, she was too 
careful of it. When a night alarm was given for 
a fire in the quarter between the glue factory and 
the wharves, and he had jumped up to dress, she 
had positively refused to allow him to put it on, 
declaring that smoke and cinders were bad enough, 
but when it came to salt and glue and fish-scales 
as well, it was beyond all reason: his oldest trou- 
sers and a pea-jacket were plenty _ enough. 
He had remonstrated and she had vituperated. 

“But I didn’t lay a finger on her, your honor, 
not till she ’eaved a kittle at me ’ed when I grabbed 
for me boots,” he protested, ‘“‘and then it come to 
me ’twas no less n a public juty to chuck ’er 
on ’er bed where she couldn’t hinterfere: and 
what I sees to be my juty, I ups and does. So I 
chucked ’er.” 

Were ducking still the accepted punishment for 
vixenish wives, she might have been awarded 
ep justice at the nozzle of a hose. As it was, 

e case ended, amid general laughter, in the dis- 
charge of the ageriove husband, and a reprimand 
to the too careful wife. 

In our own country, and in a community by no 
means rustic, a little incident but a few days ago 
proved that it is not only the better halves of fire- 
men who can be too finicky. The fire-wagon, 
responding to a still alarm for a chimney fire, was 
met by the son of the house, who eagerly snatched 
an extinguisher, while the firemen were unreeling 
the hose. But the eagle eye of the chief was upon 


him. 

“Here, here!” he cried, authoritatively. ‘Don’t 
meddle with that extinguisher, young man. Why, 
it’s only just been polished!” 


&® © 


MANNERS IF NOT MATHEMATICS. 


HE little boy, aged five, was sitting in the 
midst of the large family circle at the lunch- 
eon-table. Opposite him was his young lady 

cousin, who mingled with her affection for him 
an earnest desire to set his infant feet in the paths 
of knowledge. Just now, in her intense way, she 
was trying to teach him how to divide an orange 
into quarters. 

Again and again she led up to the point that 
she wished him to think out, and, as often, he 
failed to follow. ‘ 

As she leaned forward, wholly absorbed in her 
desire to make the idea clear him, she asked 
once more, “But how would you get a quarter of 
an orange?” : : 

The boy, blissfully unconscious, replied with a 
beaming look, ‘‘I would say please.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Sagas. u. Nun. 11. Deed. 

2. 1. Aid, raid, braid. 11. All, tall, stall. 

3. z. Il. E 


cop 
ASPEN 
APE 


“ar NwONW 


4. 1. Chat, ham—Chatham. uu. Monks, hood— 
monk’s-hood. 11. Wag, tail—wagtail. tv. Add, 
he, shun—adhesion. v. Sun, bonnet—sunbonnet. 
vi. You, ten, sill—utensil. vir. Cat, a, ma, ran— 
catamaran. 


5. Garden. 

6. ALLOT 7. AWLMARK 
LEAVE PARAGON 
LACES PORTICO 
OVERT AXLEBOW 
TESTS RETRIAL 


ANTIQUE 
TREATED 
UNSLING 
SENSATE 


8. 1. Leaves. 11. Eyes. 111. Wheel, heel, eel. 


9. “Relentless sweeps the stroke of fate, the 
strongest fall.” 
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Exe CHI 


LEMONADE SANDY. 
BY E. W. FRENTZ. 

ANDY was yellow. His small ears hung 
S down most of the time, but they stood up 

sharply when you spoke to him. His hair 
was stiff and wiry, and grew so thick round 
his face and eyes that it looked like whiskers. 
The first time Mr. Tolman saw him he said, 
‘*He looks like a Scotchman. You ought to 
call him Sandy.’’ So that is how he got his 
name. 

No one knew where he came from. Don 
Furber found him on the door-step one morn- 
ing. When Don came out, the dog wagged his 
stumpy tail and looked up, as if to say, 
**Good morning! This is a fine day. What 
shall we do?’’ And all day long they played 
together—Don and the dog and the other chil- 
dren in the street. At noon they gave hima 
bone, with plenty of meat on it, and he ate it 
quietly and thankfully, like a gentleman. He 
followed Don home that night, but did not 
attempt to go into the house. Instead he curled 
up under the lilac-bush by the back door and 
went to sleep. 

But the next morning, instead of being on 
Don’s door-step, he was on Lewis Norton’s; 
and to Lewis, too, he seemed to say, ‘‘Good 
morning! This is a fine day. What shall we 
do?’ 

And that is how Sandy came to Kay Street. 
Sometimes he stayed at one house, sometimes 
at another, but all day he played with the 
children. Some one always fed him, an hon- 
ored guest, first at one house, then at another, 
until everybody on the street grew to know 
and like him. 

And then one hot day a wagon came into the 
street—a wagon painted black, with iron bars 
across the back of it, and along the sidewalk 
went a man who carried a net at the end of a 
long pole. Sandy was sitting in front of Don 
Furber’s house, and Don and some of the other 
children were playing under a tree in the yard. 
Before Sandy knew what the man with the 





“ICE-COLD LEMONADE!” 


net was going to do, he found the net over his 
| head and the man’s hand on his ear. He let 
|out a frightened yelp that made the children 
look up, and then they all started on the run. 

‘*What are you doing with Sandy?’’ they 
cried. 

‘*T’ve got to take him away,’’ the man said. 
‘*He hasn’t any collar on. Nobody has paid 
his license.’’ ° 

‘*How much is it?’’ 
round, frightened eyes. 

‘*Two dollars,’? answered the man. ‘It 
ought to have been paid on the first of May, if 
you wanted to keep him. Is he your dog?’’ 

‘*He is our dog,’’ they all cried together; 
and then Susie Harris spoke up: 

‘*Can we keep him if we pay ?’’ 

The man laughed. ‘‘Why, yes, I think so. 
Have you got the money ?’’ 

* ““No,’’ said Susie, ‘*but I know how we can 
get it. Will you wait till next week ?’’ 

The man stopped to think a moment. Then 
he said, ‘‘Yes, I’ll wait a week, if you will 
promise to keep him tied up.’’ 

Of course they promised, and the man drove 
away on the black wagon, and Susie told of 
her plan—to make lemonade and sell it from a 
little stand on the edge of the sidewalk. 

An hour later there was a little table in the 
front yard of the Furber home, and on it a 
clean cloth and clean glasses and a big pail of 
lemonade. And Don was behind it, crying, as 


asked Lewis, with 


railway-station, ‘‘Ice-cold lemonade here, fresh 
made, five cents a glass!’’ 

It was hot, hot weather, and as the people 
went by, mopping their faces and carrying 
their hats in their hands, the cold lemonade 
looked very refreshing. In a little while, too, 
they heard the story of Sandy. 

The next day and the next it was the same, 
and before the end of the week the little paste- 
board box beside the lemonade-pail had in it 
not only two dollars, but nearly four. And 





people passed on their way home from the | 


then, in a happy procession, with Sandy tug- | 
ging at his rope, they marched to the town | 
| hall and paid the license fee. After that they 

went to a hardware store and paid some more | 
| money to a man who said yes, he would have | 
it done that day. And now, if you should see | 
| Sandy you would find that instead of a rope 

| round his neck there is a fine collar, with a | 
shining brass plate on it that says, ‘‘ Lemonade | 
Sandy, Kay Street.’’ 


— SS 


JOHNNY’S DREAM. 
A One-Act Play. 
BY MARION C. JOHNSON. 


Characters: Johnny, his mother and the 
dream people, consisting of King Geography, 
the six New England States and their capitals. 

Time : the present. 

Place: Mother’s sitting-room. 

The states wear white and carry appropriate 
jemblems. Maine is the tallest. The capitals 
| wear tight little brownie costumes, their names 
in large letters serving as belts. A large star 
|is fastened in each of their caps. King Geog- 

raphy wears a crown and is dressed in purple. 
| He carries a large geography and a globe. 
| ‘The curtain rises and shows a sitting-room. | 
| A large armchair is on the right; at the back | 
is a chair and ‘table. Johnny is lying on the 
floor, and he supports his head with his hand. | 
| An open geography is beside him. | 

Johnny—The capital of Maine is Hartford. | 
The capital of New —— (His mother enters | 
| and begins to dust. ) 
Johnny (looking in geography)— Oh, the 
| capital of Maine’s Augusta. (Repeats several 

times.) There, guess I’ll remember that. The 

| capital of New Hampshire’s Boston—no — 

| Mother—You’re making such hard work of 

it, Johnny. When I was little 1 used to play 

| that the states were mothers and that the capi- 

tals were their children. 

| Johnny—I’m going to do that, too. 





Now 


E 





then (speaks slowly), Maine is the mother and 
the baby’s name is Augusta. Oh, I think it’s 
lots of fun! 

Mother—All right. I shall expect my little 
boy to have his geography lesson when I call 
him to supper. (Exit.) 

Johnny—I know I can get it now. Massa- 
chusetts’ boy is Boston. Oh, this is like play! 
I’d like to see all the mother states in here 
with their little boys. Wouldn’t they look 
funny all standing ina row? Vermont would 
say, ‘*This is my son Boston’’—no, I mean the 
capital of Maine is Augusta (nods), and Hart- 
ford is New Hampshire’s boy—no, Hartford’s 
(He sleeps. A pause, then King Geography 
peeps in, finger on lips, runs to Johnny, looks 
into his face, and then mounts the table. ) 

King (calling through trumpet)—Maine! 

Maine—I come, the Pine Tree State. 

King—New Hampshire! 

New Hampshire (enters)—Is here, the Gran- 
ite State. 

King—Vermont! 

Vermont (enters)—Here, the Green Moun- 
tain State. 

King —Massachusetts ! 

Massachusetts (enters)—Behold in me the 
fair Bay State. 

King—Rhode Island! 

Rhode Island (enters)—Little Rhody, yes, 
the smallest state. 

King—Connecticut! 

Connecticut (enters)—I’m here, the Nutmeg 
State. 

(As states enter they bow to the king, cross, 
and look at Johnny, then return to left till all 
the states are standing in a half-circle. They 
now take hold of hands and dance in a circle, 
singing. ) 

States (singing): 

We are the states Johnny’s dreaming about, 

We are glad of a chance to dance and shout. 

(The capitals now come rushing in and dance 
round Johnny. ) 

Capitals (shouting): 

We are the capitals, rah, rah, rah! 

We are the capitals, sis, boom, bah! 
King—Hush, hush, you noisy capitals! 
States—Oh, there are our capitals! 
Maine—I don’t remember which is mine. 
Massachusetts—I’m quite sure Johnny said 

Providence was mine. 

Augusta (running to Rhode Island and taking 
her hand)—I’m Little Rhody’s capital. 

Concord (running and taking her other hand) 
—No, I’m Little Rhody’s capital. 

Hartford (sitting down and weeping)—I’m 
lost! 

King—Here, here, this will never do! You’re 
all wrong, as wrong can be. 

All—But Johnny says — 

King—How many times must I tell you 
never to listen to what Johnny says! Atten- 
tion, every one of you! (As the king names 
each state and capital, the capital named runs 
to the state and takes her hand. ) 

States (joyfully)— We have our capitals 
again! 

Johnny (stirs. 
tal of Maine’s — 

King—Sh, he’s waking ! 
(They disappear. ) 

Johnny (opens eyes, stares)—Why, I must 
have been dreaming. 

Mother (calling outside)—Johnny, supper’s 
ready. ; 

Johnny—O mother, I’ve had such a funny 
dream. I’ll never forget what the capitals of 
the New England States are again. The cap- 
ital of Maine’s Augusta, the capital of — (And 
he leaves the room, repeating the capitals cor- 
rectly. The curtain falls.) 


In a sleepy tone)—The capi- 


Away, away! 
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HIS TREASURES. 


When Tom’s vacation ended he had to leave the shore, 


And so he asked this favor, just 


this — and nothing more: 


“The things that I’ve collected down here beside the sea, 
I'd like to take home with me, for they are dear to me! 


I have them dried and ready — 


well, all but three or four.” 


He then brought forth his treasures and laid them on the floor : 
A lobster-claw, a sawfish saw, an anchor’s rusty flukes, 


A bailing pail, a copper nail, a dozen broken hooks, 


Some fine sea sand, a hawser’s 


strand, a lump that smelt like tar, 


A sinker lead, a codfish head, a broken capstan bar, 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


A starfish, dried, a clam that died, 
One scallop shell, an old ship’s bel 


A king-crab’s tail, a large sea-snail 


some pretty, rounded stones, 
|, a fish’s milk-white bones, 


, a barnacle alive, 


White dogfish skin, a mackerel fin, some squids, just four or five, 


A sea-gull’s wing, a grommet ring, 


some curious eggs of skates, 


A mussel shell, some blue things, well, they looked like broken plates. 
Thus far he got and started off to show us something more, . 
When mother told him sadly, “ The trunks are full, all four, 

But you may take my hand-bag and pack it as you wish — 

I’d just a little rather you'd leave out jellyfish.” 
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edge of Pigtown Pond, eyed curicusly a 

little woman who had slipped through 
the fence of the potter’s field and was coming 
briskly toward them. 

‘‘Looks as if she might be one of them,’’ 
said one, nodding toward the hospital. 

The woman reached him as he spoke. 

**Do ye know where I could get sight of a 
pig hereabouts?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

‘*There’s a fine pig over at Andy Hooligan’s, 
ma’am.’? 

‘*And where does Mr. Hooligan live?’’ 

‘*There, ma’am. The little white house | 
beyant the pond, with the blue pig-pen behind 
it. Ye can’t mistake it. | 

‘*She’s all right,’’ he added, as she went on. 
‘*Tt’s good sense the woman has that wants to 
see Andy Hooligan’s pig.’’ 

Now the heart of Bridget Hooligan was sore. 
It was scarce a week since she and Andy had | 
buried the dear old mother, who had sat for 
the last ten years in her rocking-chair by the | 
kitchen stove, knitting mittens for the children | 
or tending the latest baby or telling stories of | 
the ‘‘ould counthry.’? She had a merry word | 
for every one, in the house and out of it, from 
Andy himself to the pig in the blue pen or 
the old goose that wandered on the common. 

The house was strangely empty. The little 
room right off the sitting-room, where it was 
warm at night for the rheumatic old bones, 
was in perfect order, but still Bridget stood 
there, smoothing the white counterpane. 

‘*Mother, mother, mother!’’ cried Winnie 
and Willie and May, rushing in all together, 
and tumbling over one another in their eager- 
ness. ‘*There’s a woman at the door!’’ they 


A COUPLE of men, strolling along the 








cried, breathlessly. ‘‘Hurry, mother, hurry !’’ 

Bridget swallowed the lump in her throat, 
and hastened to the door. There stood 
the dearest little old woman in the 
world. Her hair was white as snow. 
Her eyes were the blue of a fringed 
gentian, and had a wistful look in 
them. There was something, not so 
much unhappy as unsatisfied about 
the face, until she glanced down upon 
the children. ‘Then a contented look 
stole over it, and she put out her tiny 
hand toward them, and as quickly 
drew it back.’ 

‘What can I be after doing for ye, 
mem ?’’ asked Bridget, gently. 

‘*Will you take me and hide me? 
I’ve run away.”’ 

‘Run away! From the asylum 
beyant?’’ pointing to the great build- 
ing, which stood but a few rods 
away. 

se Yes. %” 

‘*Don’t they treat you well, acush- 
la?’’ asked Bridget, indignantly. 

‘‘Oh, yes, they were good to me, 
but I’m tired of it, mem. I’ve been 
there twenty years, and I’m not say- 
ing there wasn’t plenty to ate and 
everything very clane and nice, and 
the nurses and docthors kind, but 
there’s none been to see me for ten 
years, and I think so be that they’re 
all dead, and I’m lonesome for one 
of me own. And when we were out 
walking in the grounds this morning, 
it was so pleasant like, with the grass 
turning grane and the trees coming 
out with the laves, that I thought of 
the ould counthry, and I wanted to see 
a pig that bad I couldn’t stay. Sol 
ran away, mem. And have ye sucha 
thing as a pig I could look at, mem ?’’ 

‘*This way, this way, mem! We’ve 
the finest pig in the settlement, mem! And 
a goose, moreover!’’ cried the children, all 
together, as they seized their eager visitor and 
hurried her toward the pen. 

But the little woman came back after a step. 

‘“*You needn’t be afraid I’d hurt the chil- 
dher, mem. I never hurt anything in my 
life. ’’ 

‘*Faith, mem, ye couldn’t if ye tried,’’ said 
Bridget, laughing softly as she looked down 
at the tiny form. ‘‘Ye’re only the size of a 
leprechawn, anyway !’’ 

‘*Run away, is it?’’ she said to herself, as | 
she turned to her work. ‘‘Poor, wee woman! 
And twenty years in the big building yonder, 
and never once seen a pig or a goose! Bridget 
Hooligan, it’s ye that should be down on your 
knees, thanking the Lord for the pig, forbye 
he does ate like a Christian. And never come | 
to see the little granny for ten years! Likely 
they are all dead and she left alone with the | 
twelve hundred lunatics in that big building. | 
Glory be that granny had us all with her to, 
the last, and that we didn’t go first to lave | 
her to an institootion because she was a bit 
childish. 





The children came trooping in with their | 


est. ‘‘Mother, let her sit in granny’s chair 
y the stove,’’ they cried, ‘‘while we get the 
kittens !’’ 

‘Sit ye here, 
forward the old Boston rocker. And the guest 
sank down into the soft, worn cushions. 

‘Ts there anything I could do for ye, mem? 
Could I peel the potatoes? I could peel them 
good, ’’ she said. 

Bridget stooped down impulsively, and kissed 
the soft white face. 

‘*Bless ye, mem! It’s good for sore eyes 
just to see ye sitting in granny’s chair, widout 
doing a thing. And those nice white hands 
of ye! It’d bea burning shame to give them 
the rough praties to peel.’’ 

‘*But I’d like to do something, mem,’’ said 
the wee woman, wistfully. 

‘*Can ye knit, mem?’’ 


‘*That I can, mem. Lave me the needles 


| and a spool of thread and I’ll be after knitting 


ye some lace for the childhers’ petticoats. ’’ 
When Andy Hooligan came home that night 
there sat in granny’s chair, by the shining 
kitchen stove, a wee woman, with snow-white 
hair and eyes the blue of a summer sky. She 


| was knitting busily at her lace, while she told 


a fairy-story to the children at her knee. 
Andy stole out softly to Bridget, who was 
feeding the pig. 


‘*Where did ye find her, Bridget? She’s the | 


one that’s lost from the hospital, and they’re 
hunting her high and low.’’ 

‘*She ran away, Andy. She’s been twenty 
years in the big building beyant.’’ 

Andy turned and looked across the fields to 
the imposing structure, standing in its formal, 
although pleasant, grounds. 

‘*Twenty years! Did ye ever hear the like 
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“| WANTED TO SEE A PIG THAT BAD 
I COULDN'T STAY." 


o’ that, now? Twenty years! But she could | 
get out o’ doors when it was pleasant. Were 
they bad to her?’’ 

‘She says not, but it’s ten year since any 
one has come to see her, and she thinks all her 
own people are dead. And to-day she got that 
lonesome for the sight of a pig that she just 
slipped away and come here. 

‘* Andy, —the childer are that wild about her, 


mem!’’ cried Bridget, pulling | 


andI. We’re just after laying Bridget’s mother 
away, and the house is empty, like. We’d give 
the wee woman granny’s place by the fire, and 
maybe it’d help to keep our hearts warm. 
And it’s a good thing for the childer to see an 
old body in the house, tended carefully. Sure, 
there’ll come a time when Bridget and I’ll be 
old, too, sor.’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Hooligan,’’ said the superin- 
tendent, after a moment’s consideration, ‘‘it’s 
the first case of the kind we ever had. But 
| I will attend to the necessary formalities, and 
you shall take the old woman for a month on 
parole. Then I will visit you myself to assure 
myself that she is happy and contented.’’ 

It is five years now since the wee woman ran 
away from the hospital for the sight of a pig. 
Many is the pig she has helped Bridget Hooli- 
gan feed since that day, and many a yard of 
lace has she knit, while she told the children 
the fairy-tales of the old country or taught 
them their catechism or their prayers, for the 
children love granny dearly, and believe God 
| sent her to them in place of the other granny 
whom He took away. 

Not once in those five years has Bridget 
Hooligan gone to her bed without stopping to 
see that the wee woman was covered warm, 
and to smooth the soft white hair and kiss the 
soft white cheek, as she whispers, ‘‘The Lord 
keep ye, granny darlint!’’ 

And luck! A ‘‘leprechawn’’ cannot bring 
half the luck that wee woman has brought the 
Hooligans! * 

. a ae 


IN OUR FAMILY. 


neighbors or to going off to spend the 
day or the night, but to sitting down in the 
kitchen or on the back door-steps and talking 
things over. 

Grandmother lived in a big house back in 
the trees, uncle and his family lived beyond the 
orchard, and we lived on the edge of the town. 

There were no telephones. Sometimes, if | 
the roads were muddy, several weeks 
would elapse before we saw any one. 
Visiting was always a pleasure, but 
after a separation of many days it | 
became a festivity. 

If you live in a remote place and 
your children see little, be glad and 
thankful; their hearts will stay fresh | 
longer. Nobody could feel a loftier | 
sense of hospitality than I did when 
it was our turn to have the Thanks- | 
giving or Christmas dinner. The fact | 
that the guests were all relatives did | 
not depress me. 





fuss over strangers than over our kith 
and kin. 

We may have grown a little selfish | 
in this, but there is a sweetness in this | 
home ‘‘visiting’’ that does not belong | 
to any other form of friendship. 

When I was a child the happiest 
hours of my life were those spent in 
play with my elders. There was a 
little grassy square of back yard behind 
my grandmother’s house. It lay be- 
tween the main house and the ell, 
where the old puncheon porch, with 
its arbor of grape-vine, stood. The 
milk-house and the cow-lot fence 
bounded the two other sides, and here, 
in long twilights of summer evenings, 
we all played ‘‘Puss wants a corner’’ 
or ‘‘Raise the gates as high as the sky 
to let King George and his army go 
by.”? 

There were six or seven grown 
people and as many children, and I 
have never enjoyed a banquet or a 
ball or any social function as I enjoyed 
those twilight plays. If it was winter 
we played in the old sitting-room by 
| the fireplace, or danced ‘‘weevily wheat’’ or 
the old Virginia reel. 

But whatever it was, the ‘‘old folks’’ must 

play with us or the thing was a failure. Later 

| on in life, my children held to the same idea. 
Mother, father, grandmother, aunts and uncles 
must share the festivity if it were to be a) 
success. 

After my mother died, half of life seemed | 


| 








| 


UR family was devoted to the visiting | 
habit—not to gadding to the next-door | 


I had not learned | 
the vitiating habit of making more | 


is still quite possible to those who try to estab- 
lish it. It is really a very simple matter to 
make yourself the most interesting person the 
children know. Fathers too often set them- 
selves against the home-visiting habit by 
refusing to play or to talk in the evening hours 
at home. Perhaps they are too tired, perhaps 
some plan of business is occupying all their 
thoughts; if so, it is unfortunate. The soul 
would be rested, the business would go all the 
better for being laid aside utterly for a social 
hour with the family. ‘The father who refuses 
to read or sing or play with his children in 
the evening hour is shutting out of his heart 
and life the dearest thing life has to offer— 
and some day, when age comes on, he will 
look back with impotent regret and realization. 
For ‘‘this way they never come again’’—the 
hours we lose from our children’s childhood. 

There has been an idea prevalent for some 
years in our country that unless you belong to 
some social clique you are a nobody. Most 
people have made haste to join some such 
coterie, fearing the slur of unpopularity. Yet 
I am sure that there was never greater fun, 
more profitable mental exercise than I knew 
in my childhood and youth when my guests 
were almost exclusively cousins and sisters and 
my hosts and hostesses aunts and uncles. 

And should I be invited to sit down at the 
table of the President, I am sure my heart 
would not beat with warmer excitement and 
pleasure than when, dressed up in ‘‘trails,’’ 
with a cat in long dresses for a baby, I accepted 
mother’s invitation to a tea-party under the 
grape arbor to meet two other ‘‘trailed’’ ladies, 
also carrying cat children whose company 
manners were a marvel to the beholder. 

Social affairs begun in this way by the 
mother of a family are likely to lay hold upon 
|the heart and grow into friendships with 
members of the family. And satisfaction in 
| the simple presence of ‘‘home folks’’ is a 
| safe barrier against the deadly germ of over- 
| entertainment which is destroying many an 


American home. 
wt 


| ANTE-BELLUM CAMPAIGNING. 


HE Rev. Peter Cartwright was a promi- 

nent figure in Springfield, Illinois, half a 
century ago. He was, writes the Hon. 
| Shelby M. Cullom in ‘‘Fifty Years of Public 
| Service, °° a great pioneer in the educational 
| and religious life of the middle West. He was 
| a man of great courage, a remarkable preacher, 
and an earnest and faithful minister of the 
gospel. He believed in camp-meetings; and 
when Peter Cartwright conducted a camp- 
meeting the loafers inclined to interrupt knew 
| it would not be wise for them to interfere with 
the proceedings. 

Some persons disapproved of Cartwright’s 
| activity in politics, which was considerable. 
| Among these was Judge Treat of the Federal 
Court. The story goes that the judge signified 
|to Mr. Lincoln his dislike of Cartwright, and 
| his willingness to lend a helping hand in case 
| Lincoln should need it, when Cartwright was 
nominated for Congress against him. The judge 
thought he could turn a good many votes for 
| Lincoln, and the latter thanked him, and told 
him if he was in need of his help he would let 
him know. 

On one occasion during the campaign Lin- 
coln saw Judge Treat walking on the farther 
side of the street. Lincoln called out to him, 
‘Judge, I sha’n’t need your help! I have got 
the better of the preacher, and I shall beat 
him.’’ This so embarrassed the judge, who 
did not like to have sueh matters discussed 
in public, that he almost ran, in his hurry to 
get home. 

Another illustration of early campaigning in 
Illinois shows the good feeling and the disposi- 
tion to let the best man win, that often prevailed. 

James G. Robinson and Richard Oglesby, 
afterward governor, were opponents for the 
office of state Senator. The settlements in those 
days were scattering, and as the rivals were 
good friends, they agreed to go together and 
hold joint discussions. The understanding was 
that if either desired to talk anywhere else, 
apart from the joint debates, he had a perfect 
| right to do so. 

At one place Robinson announced that he 
would make a speech in the court-house. A 
| large crowd greeted him. Oglesby was sitting 
in front of the hotel across the way, and became 








—there’s granny’s place empty in the house,— | gone, because there was no one to ‘‘tell about uneasy lest Robinson should get some votes 


it’s not much the wee woman’d take. 
think we might, Andy —’’ 

Bridget’s voice failed. 

‘*There, there, Bridget!’’ 

“*Tt’s little the wee body’d be after ating, 
and—what does she make ye think of, Andy ?”’ 

Andy chuckled. ‘‘She’s the image of a 
leprechawn, acushla.’’ 

‘*That’s what I said myself when she came 
in the morn,’’ said Bridget, laughing. ‘‘Andy 
—sure a leprechawn’s good luck. ’’ 

‘*Well, well, Bridget. I must go to the hos- 
pital and see the superintendent. ’’ 

That night, when the wee woman was sound 
asleep in granny’s bed, Andy Hooligan went 


|over to the hospital and announced his dis- 


Do ye| 


it’? when we came home from the party or the 
luncheon. We found that the best part of out- | 
| side social affairs had been in the talking things | 
| over after we got home. 

It is a great pity for young 
entertainment. It is a lack of entertainment 
that drives boys and girls away from farms 
and villages to the cheap, demoralizing.attrac- 
tions of the city streets. 

Whenever I go to the city and see the people 
flocking to cheap theaters, standing for hours 
watching parades, walking in amusement 
parks,—just to fill the heart with something 
like interest or pleasure,—I remember with 
a throb of joy that I was reared in an atmos- | 





people to lack | 


ny from him. 
It happened that Oglesby could play thc 
violin well. A man came along with one unde: 
| his arm, and Oglesby asked if he might borrow 
it for the evening. The man consented, and 
| Oglesby commenced playing, in order to draw 
the crowd away from Robinson’s meeting. 1: 
succeeded; one by one, the men came out 0! 
the court-house, and when Oglesby swung into 
a lively dance-measure the crowd responded 
with an impromptu ‘‘hoe-down.’’ 
Robinson, seeing his audience dwindling, 
stopped speaking, and came out himseli 
| Taking in the situation at a glance, he pulled 
| off his shoes, and became the most enthusiastic 


phere of home-visiting in a sweet, old- fashioned | participant, dancing first with one and then 


*‘Not but that they’re good things, those| covery. The superintendent eyed the honest | place, where we sat down together and *‘invited | with another of his late hearers. The crow« 


institootions,’’ continued Mrs. Hooligan, ‘‘but | 
I’ve no use for the likes of them while Andy | 
lives, and we two can work for the childer.’”’ | 


Irishman keenly. ‘‘What is your idea, Mr. 
Hooligan? ‘To take this old woman ?’’ 


our souls’’ to keep us company. 
In the midst of the distressing hurry and | 


| was delighted, and Robinson had the satisfac 
tion of completely turning the tables on his 


**Well,sor, that’s what we thought of, Bridget | worry of modern life, this home entertainment | adroit opponent. 
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va ahead !’’ 
cried the look- 
out, from his 
barrel on the main- 
top. ‘‘Swile to port! 
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miles and miles as solid, 
of rock. 


J round, awed to silence. 





Swile on de starboard 

bow! Swile everywhere!’’ he concluded, with 
aroar. As if by magic, the waist of the ship 
and the forecastle deck instantly filled with 
men. ‘The captain slammed open the door of 
his chart-room on the lower bridge. The mate, 
a bulky shape in two jerseys and overcoats, 
loudly expressed his authority on the upper 
bridge. 

The gray dawn was half-way up the eastern 
sky, and spread north and south. On all sides 
stretched the ice, floe and berg, pack and pan, 
in white and desolate confusion. And scattered 
for miles abroad upon those frozen fields, singly, 
in groups and in crowds, were hundreds and 
thousands of seals. They were not the famous 
fur-bearers, but hair-seals from Greenland and 
Hudson Bay, returning from the ocean beds 
south of Newfoundland, where they had passed 
the winter, to their summer homes 
in the far north. 

The sealer Walrus had cleared from 
St. John’s on the tenth day of March, 
in accordance with the law governing 
the ‘‘seal fishery.*’ She carried close 
upon three hundred men, exclusive of 
the captain and officers, engineers, 
cooks and firemen, and two young 
doctors from Boston, who had offered 
their services as ship’s surgeons for 
sake of the sport and the novelty of 
the trip. 

For a week the good ship had battled 
with drifting ice and adverse winds. 
Her great bows, built especially for 
the work, had crushed a passage 
through the floating pans, roared 
across the ‘‘slob,’’? and butted 
venturously into pack and floe. 
But until this morning the look- 
out had sighted only scattered 
families of seal. 

The sealers had break- 
fasted before dawn. Now 
they crowded the decks, 
eagerly awaiting the 
skipper’s order to take 
to the ice. Each was 
equipped with a strong 
gaff or ‘‘bat,’’ a tow- 
line and a sculping- 
knife. All wore goggles 
of smoked glass for the 
protection of their eyes 
against the glistening 
ice, water-tight boots 
of seal or deerskin, 
reaching to the knees, 
and heavy mittens. 
Their clothing was thick and fitted snugly. 
Their caps of heavy cloth and fur were pulled 
down about their ears. 

‘*T knowed de skipper were on de scent 0’ de 
swile last night,’’ said a bewhiskered son of 
the coast to Doctor Scott. 

‘*How so?’’ asked the doctor. 

‘Sure, an’ didn’t I see him sniffin’ up- 
wind ?’’ replied the fisherman. ‘‘Skipper Garge 
Norman do have de keenest nose for swile nor 
any skipper sailin’ to de ice. An’ mind how 
he didn’t care when we jammed tight? ‘Let 
her lay, b’ys,’ said he, ‘an’ maybe we won’t 
have to break her out to-morry.’ ”’ 

Doctor Scott smiled. 

‘*Ye don’t seem to t’ink much o’ de nose as 
a helpmeet to man, sir,’’ continued O’ Leary. 
‘*Well, well, it do be live an’ learn all over de 
world—an’ maybe what ye don’t learn up- 
along, us poor fellers learns here. ’’ 


THE YOUNG 
DOCTOR AND THE 


GRIZZLED FISHERMAN 
STRUGGLED DESPERATELY. 








The realization 
with the good fortune of a ‘ 


that, | his hip and threw him heavily. 
‘log-loaded’’ ship | back of the fisherman’s head struck with a 





veered, slackened, and fell without their heed- 
ing it. The sky clouded. A channel of slate- 
gray water appeared close at hand. The 
broken bergs shifted their moorings. Great 





for the time, as a land | pans found sea-room in which to swing half- 


| way round. For miles on every side that wil- 


Doctor Scott gazed | | derness of ice altered its unstable landmarks. 


| At last the doctor caught his antagonist on 


after weeks of peril and toil, the reward of | | knob of ice. He groaned, and then lay still. 


each of these men would be fifty or sixty | 
dollars, struck him as heroically absurd. 
was roused from his reverie by a shout. The 
slaying had begun. 

With one blow of the gaff a young seal was 
stunned, with another blow he was killed; 
then the knife deprived him of his coat of 
blubber and hairy skin, and the red carcass 
lay crimson on the ice. 

No wanton cruelty was practised. The kill- 
ing was swift and sure. But for a while the 
young doctor held aloof from the work. Soon 
one of the men made his line fast to a ‘‘tow’’ 
of pelts, and started back for the ship. 

By this time the little party was scattered 
among the hummocks and ledges. O’ Leary, 
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single-handed, gave battle to the father of a| 


family. The old dog inflated the protecting 
hood of skin on his head, and the gaff rebounded 
harmlessly from the stroke. Then he lurched 
at his enemy with his whole five hundred 
pounds of fat and muscle. O’Leary jumped 
aside, missed his footing, and sprawled flat. 
The gaff flew from his hand. He scrambled 
to his feet and withdrew from the engagement. 

Doctor Seott was the only person to witness 
O’ Leary’s defeat. He laughed so heartily that 
the old man lost his temper, snatched the gaff 
from the doctor’s hand, and returned to the 
attack. Again the big seal proved too much 
for him. 

‘*Lend a hand, sir!’’ cried O’ Leary. 





























| 


Scott gazed stupidly at the prostrate body. 


He | His face was flushed and he breathed heavily. 


Suddenly his brain cleared. With a cry of 
consternation, 
O’ Leary and felt for the beating of the heart. 


his companion was only stunned. 
his feet and looked round. Pack and floe had 


horizon a blur of smoke showed the position 
of the ship. 

‘*Ye t’rowed me slick,’’ remarked O’ Leary, 
lifting himself on his elbow and grinning at 
his late enemy. 

‘“*And a pretty mess we’ve got ourselves 
into by our foolishness, ’’ replied Scott. 
‘* The ice has broken up, and the ship is 
steaming off.’’ 

‘‘She’ll pick us up, sure,’’ 
O’Leary. ‘‘But me head be rackin’ 
like a steam-winch. ’’ 

Then he hoisted himself to his feet, 
and laid a hand on Scott’s shoulder. 

“‘T is sorry, b’y, dat I let me temper 
fly,’’ he said. 

** Don’t mention it again!’’ cried 
Scott. ‘‘We both behaved like animals 
—like brainless, vicious dogs! And now, 
how are we to get out of this hole?’’ 

0’ Leary gazed about him with prac- 
tised eyes. He showed no dismay at 
the new aspect of things. Very calmly 





was drifting, and by the movement of 


the steamer was already engaged in 


out groups of his fellows and heaps of 
seal pelts. He sniffed the air. 

‘*Snow, for sure,’’ he remarked. 

‘*What are we to do?’’ asked Scott. 
‘*They’ll not be able to find us in a 
snow-storm.’’ 

‘*Tf we had some swile on dis pan, 
b’y, sure we’d set fire to ’em,’’ replied 
O’ Leary. 

All that snowy day the Walrus 
steamed slowly through the broken ice- 
fields. Her whistle blew, her lights 
flared, officers and lookouts strained 
their eyes and ears. One by one, and 
in pairs and groups, she picked up her 
crew. Some had drawn her by their 
shoutings, some by fires of good blubber. At 
dusk only Doctor Scott and Bill O’ Leary re- 
mained missing. 

Night and silent storm covered sea and floe 
like a blanket. Suddenly, through the stirring 
and lapping of waters and the grinding of the 
ship against the ice, Captain Norman caught 
the sound of a human shout. It came from 
close on the port side. 
below, and the engines became silent. He strode 
to the port end of the bridge. 

‘*Come aboard, ye lubbers!’’ he bawled into 
the dark. Shouts of delight from the deck all 
but drowned the joyful reply from the ice. 

When the ship had swung clear of the ice, 
the captuin descended to the lower bridge. In 


Scott shook his head, and replied that he the flare of torches Doctor Scott and O’ Leary 


liked to see a fair fight. 


‘*But swilin’ don’t be fair fightin’, anyhow!’ | 


cried the discomfited sealer. 


By this time the lower edge of the gray dawn | an’ almighty hard work.’’ 


was touched with red and gold. Crimson rays 
shot across the frozen fields. Far in the west, 


| 


‘*Leave that old fellow alone,’’ said the 


doctor, ‘‘and I’ll help you with the others. | to O’ Leary. 


above the desolate hills of Labrador, the stars | That chap has earned his life. ’’ 


had faded. 


| 


A wicked light sprang into O’ Leary’s eyes. 


The captain, now on the upper bridge, gave | Turning from the seal, he rushed upon Scott 


the longed-for order. 


ship’s sides as eagerly as schoolboys over an | 


orchard fence. They separated into small | tight. Their four hands, mittened to gigantic | spoken of his fight with O’ Leary. 


The men went over the | and tried to snatch the rifle from his hand. 


ascended to meet him. He grasped Scott’s hand. 
**TIt was wonderful !’’ cried the doctor. 


‘It be honest steamed up to us as if the course was marked 


and it was daylight! How did you do it?’’ 
The captain laughed, and nodded a welcome 
‘*T got your scent,’’ he said. 
‘*A man has to use his nose in this business.’’ 
At home, in Boston, Doctor Scott and Doctor 
| Peters tell many remarkable stories of adven- 


‘*Easy there!’’ exclaimed the doctor, holding | ture by pack and floe. But Scott has never 


parties and set out in diverging lines across | proportions, almost hid the barrel of the rifle. 


the ice. Some carried little flags on short | 
sticks, with which to mark any deposits of 
pelts so far afield that the ship would have to 
steam after them when the pack loosened. 

The young doctors were not the last to reach 
the ice, although both managed to fall flat in the 


} 


The nearest 
he comes to it is when he expatiates on the 


They pulled, jerked and twisted. They flung | quick tempers and wonderful nose development 


each other from side to side. 


““Drop it!’’ cried Scott, by this time in a| 


cold fury at the other’s insolence. 


O’Leary’s only answer was a grunted oath. | 


Out of sight of their companions and their | 


excitement. They were athletes, however, and | Ship, the young doctor and the grizzled fisher- 


had become hardened to tumbles during their | |man struggled desperately. 
They picked up their | 


undergraduate days. 


rifles, with which they had armed themselves | 


for the slaying of the big dog seals, and hurried 
after the others. Doctor Scott attached himself 
to O’Leary’s party, and Doctor Peters to a 
file of men who were heading westward. 

0’ Leary and his followers crossed the pack 
to the rougher and more broken ice of the floes. 


There the great hood seals rode in scattered 
groups. 


Which those gleaming fields were constructed. 
"he broken waste of arctic glaciers—berg, 
upheaved block and frozen ‘‘lolly’’—spread for 


; A stiff, cold wind was blowing, hold- | 
ing the thousands of fragments together of | 


O’ Leary had the 
quick, blind temper of primitive man. Seott 


| 
| 


had Highland blood in his veins and the reck- | 


less wind of the north in his face. Both were 
mad with childish anger. 

As if by mutual consent, although no word 
passed between them, they dropped the rifle 
and grappled. O’Leary was the larger of the 
two, but Scott was the younger by more than 
twenty years. Both were strong men. 


For several minutes they swayed and stag- | 


gered, their moccasined feet slipping and recov- 
ering on the ice. Once the doctor was forced 
to his knee. But he lurched up again, improv- 
ing his hold at the same time. 


So intent were | 


of the men of the north. 
tt te 


ARTISTIC DOLLS. 


ed HY cannot some bright girls, who do 
not quite know what to do with their 


fingers, make a study of modeling 


good heads for dolls?’’ writes a contributor, 


who deplores the lack of expression in most 
dolls’ faces. ‘‘You have only to look at the 
Tanagra figures or the Mexican groups in 
almost any art museum to see what variety of 


expression can be wrought in heads not more | 


than an inch or two long.’’ 
Modeling-clay or pipe-clay kneaded with 


olive-oil and wax can be worked into shape to | 


bear handling, lasts better for dolls’ heads than 


china or common wax, and takes color beauti- | 


fully. Some of the plastic compositions famil- 


iar to art classes would, if used for making | 





they on the senseless struggle that the wind | 


In the fall the | 


he sank on his knees beside | 


A few seconds’ investigation showed him that | 
He got to} 


broken in every direction, the old dog seal had | 
taken to the water, and far on the eastern | 


said | 


he calculated the rate at which the ice | 
the smoke on the horizon he knew that | 


picking up its scattered crew. Here | 
and there, on distant pans, he made | 


He rang a message | 


**You | 
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dolls, color and wash and wear to the satisfac- 
tion of small owners. ‘There are few ways in 
which you can get better training in needle- 
work than by making doll outfits, but the dolls 
should be large enough to allow easy cutting 
and fitting—from fifteen inches to two feet high. 

Girls need not be in a hurry to give up their 
dolls. Playing with them develops affectionate, 
home-loving natures. Jane Carlyle studied her 
Latin lessons while rocking her doll’s cradle. 
When friends insisted that she was too old to 
play with puppets, she made a funeral pyre 
}and burned her doll and doll’s things on it, 
and was very sorry for it afterward. All her 
life, Queen Victoria kept the hundred and 
thirty-five dolls that had been the playmates 
| of her rather lonely youth. 

Dolls as old as this republic are still shown 
occasionally at loan exhibitions in bravery of 
brocade and velvet court dresses or dignified 
Quaker kerchief and gown. The wonderful 
Mexican dolls, only an inch high, of silk 
wound on wire for body, legs and arms, have 
| hair dressed in French style, and dresses em- 
| broidered with the finest silk, so fine it is a 
marvel how eyes and fingers ever use it. These 
| miniature marvels are sent to royal collections 
and museums in Europe. 


wt th 


COLONIAL FURNITURE. 


LONIAL furniture, after being in 
fashion for over ten years, is apparently 


more sought after now than ever. The 
question which confronts those who have 
houses or rooms to furnish is, ‘‘Will its popu- 
larity last?’’ : 

Yes, until some acceptable substitute offers 
itself. At present there is nothing of the kind 

|in sight. The so-called art nouveau furniture 
| has gained practically no footing in America 
at all. Mission furniture has found favor, it 
is true, but only for certain uses to which its 
simplicity commends it. It is not beautiful, 
nor even distinguished. 

Almost the only choice that remains is be- 
tween the colonial — either genuine antique 
pieces or good imitations—and a number of 
nondescript ‘‘ styles,’’ of which stamped 
leather and pressed wood, fringes and plush 
|are the usual characteristics; although some 
| furniture-makers have lately discovered the 
beauty of the Elizabethan or Jacobean chairs 
and tables, and have begun to reproduce them. 
There are several good reasons for preferring 
the colonial to anything else. 

In the first place—it is serviceable. Those 
pieces which have survived the wear and tear 
of at least three generations are still strong, 
and there is no reason except violence or decay 
—and well-kept furniture should never decay— 
why a bureau or even a chair that has lasted 
a hundred years should not last a hundred more. 

In the second place, it is beautiful. Pieces 
pure in style are remarkably pleasing to the 
eye; and pieces of hybrid origin—the blended 
styles of the Georgian period—are usually made 
up of details that go well together. Whether 
a ‘‘swell front’’ bureau has claw feet or 
Hepplewhite legs or Sheraton posts seems to 
make no difference. 

Again, colonial furniture is fitted to our 
houses. Generally speaking, American houses 
are not large. Into our chambers and living- 
rooms the delicate yet strong colonial furniture 
fits well. 

Finally,—and this is a reason that counts, 

—it is historic. It expresses to us the most 
romantic period of our history. It takes us 
back to those two centuries after 1620, when 
life in the New World was as yet an experi- 
ment. It speaks of our forefathers; it suggests 
the Declaration of Independence, the Revolu- 
| tion, the War of 1812. It is ours as no other 
| style is. 
Even if furniture-designers eventually de- 
| velop something that can take the place of 
| colonial furniture, no one who has true taste 
will regret that old family pieces have been 
brought down from the attic, repaired, and set 
up in the chambers and living-rooms which 
they originally adorned. Lovers of the beau- 
tiful will always admire colonial furniture, and 
antiquarians will always want it. 

But if you have no old pieces of your own, 
and good old furniture is not to be found, or is 
too expensive, is it advisable to buy imitations? 

On the whole, yes. The serviceability ought 
to be nearly as great, the beauty is almost— 
although never quite—the same, and the his- 

toric suggestion is there, if not the actual con- 
| nection with men and events. Why not the 
| imitation of this, then, rather than the imitation 
of something else, seeing that we have no true 
modern style of our own, and that the best 
we can do is to imitate something? 

But there is one warning: Buy good imita- 
tions, or the qualities which we admire in the- 
colonial will be destroyed by flimsiness and 
cheapness and a kind of tawdry falsity. 

A word about the Mission style. This is 
antique, too, in a sense; it is carpenter’s fur- 
niture endeavoring to be beautiful. But instead 
|of endeavoring by adding grace to strength, it 
usually tires by becoming heavier and more 
awkward. Mission furniture has its place, but 
that is in a man’s room or ina club. In a 
girl’s room, or where the ladies of the family 
congregate, it is out of place. 
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proud of it. Now, my dear, I want you to work| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


‘ ill it’s done.” 
an hour a day on i ¢ deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


“But, papa,” Harriet pleaded, “can’t I make 
something else? I’m so sick of that.’ 





“That’s part of the reason why,” her father 
explained. “It is not the making of the doily that 
concerns me so much as the making of a true 








For Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Especially recommended for relief of headache 
caused by summer heat, brain fag or tired nerves. [ Adv. 


Choosing a School 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ipelnaing postage prepaid to any address in the 

n 


ited States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign | 


countries. Entered at the Post- ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 


press Money-Order. When neither of these can be | 


procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 


It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 


the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


woman of a certain little girl Iknow. And that 
she can never be till she has learned to finish the 
work she begins, whether she likes it or not. 
Work half-done, my dear,” he continued, very 
seriously, “leads to truth half-told and promises 
| half-kept. It isn’t only a doily you are making; 
it is the spirit that is to govern your whole future 
life.” 
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IN THE TUILERIES GARDEN. 
STRANGE episode in a very dramatic chapter 


——_—_@—_—— 


THEY COST SO LITTLE, DO 8O 
MUCH FOR SKIN AND HAIR 

Those who suffer from pimples, blackheads and 
| other disfiguring facial eruptions; red, rough hands, 
| itching, burning palms and shapeless nails; dry, thin 
and falling hair, with itching, scaly scalps—all should 
| make trial at once of Cuticura soap and Cuticura oint- 
| ment. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
| much. No others so pure,so sweet, so speedily effective, 
| not only for these minor afflictions of the skin, scalp 
| and hair, but for torturing, distiguring eczemas, rashes, 
| irritations, scalings and crustings, from infancy to age. 

Sold wherever civilization has penetrated. Liberal 
| sample of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post- 


The Youth’s Companian, Boston, Mass. 
100 var. for’gn 2c. Na 4 
STAMPS Qakts Staite Co. Yoiead Gis: 


BE HELP! 
For HAY-FEVER 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute 
symptoms and cures permanently. 


Bulletin Y-126 free. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 














of history is the adventure related in the Corn- | en A. nad 
hill Magazine of a young English girl who saw the | a Se Swen commer ee 
King and Queen of France brought back to the | 
| Tuileries after their flight to Varennes. Miss | WELL PEOPLE TOO 


Mercy, who resided in Paris for two years during | WISE DOCTOR GIVES POSTUM TO CONVALES- 








the French Revolution, succeeded in gaining en- | CENTS.: 
trance to the palace gardens on that memorable | — 
morning. | A wise doctor tries to give nature its best chance 


There were many in the Tuileries Garden, but | by saving the little strength of the already ex- 
Miss Mercy, desirous of obtaining the best situa- | hausted patient, and building up wasted energy 


tion for seeing the cavalcade, proceeded to a broad 


with simple but powerful nourishment. 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
‘and allow 10 DAY® FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 


unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 2%:254:2'2 


a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Ca og 
and learn our wonderful proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
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CATARRH. 


T is not necessary to describe at 
length the symptoms of nasal 
catarrh; every one is quite familiar 
with them. Catarrh may vary greatly 
in severity from the occasional “cold 
pes in the head” which comes and passes, 
and is regarded by many people as an 
inevitable experience of the winter, to a serious 
chronic and purulent catarrh, which is often 
called incurable, but which can be either cured or 
ameliorated by proper treatment. 

When the ordinary catarrhal cold does not yield 
to treatment and disappear, but threatens to run 
on indefinitely, a specialist should be asked to 
make a thorough examination, not only of the 
nose and throat, but of ears and teeth as well. 
Septic reinfection may occur from any of these 
sources; a discharging middle ear or decaying 
teeth may prolong a nasal catarrh indefinitely. 

Permanent catarrh is also caused by incorrect 
habits of living, especially by insufficient ventila- 
tion, particularly in the sleeping-room. Most 
sufferers think their catarrh is due to ‘‘exposure,” 
by which they mean too much fresh air; but if 
they would breathe all the fresh air they can 
get, avoid crowded rooms, dust, and stuffiness, 
and learn to sleep with wide-open windows, they 
would be surprised at the ‘powers of resistance 
they would develop. 

But it must be remembered that a person whose 
air-passages are normal in structure and condition 
will have fewer colds, even breathing bad air, than 
one with obstructed passages will have in spite of 
all the good air in the world. Fresh air is of no 
use to a person who cannot draw it in. 

Victims of catarrh would do well to use only 
paper handkerchiefs. They are cheap and light, 
and can be destroyed after each use, a precaution 
which is not only a matter of justice to others in 
the family, but a real safeguard to the patient, 
who otherwise is in constant danger of reinfection. 





FAITHFUL IN THE LEAST. 


N the early summer, just after school 
closed, Harriet desired to make 
~* her first doily. She had watched her 
mother on winter evenings working 
on the pretty, flimsy white stuff, and 
Says thought how much more fun that was 
WZ5OX% than toiling over dismal fractions. 
Her father gave her the money for the material, 
and she set to work. 

“If you are very careful, and do it very nicely, 
you may have it at your end of the table,” her 
mother promised. 

For one whole week she worked with unflagging 
industry. But there were many discouragements. 
Again and again the work had to be pulled out, 
till the thread became so frayed and soiled that a 
new skein was necessary. Her fingers grew sore 
and her patience grew small, and at the end of 
the week she had completed a little mat of about 
four inches. 

“Ill never get it done,” she murmured. “I 
almost wish I’d never begun it.” 

When the family went to the beach for their 
summer a fortnight later, two more inches had 
been done. By that time the soreness had gone 
from her fingers, but her interest had disappeared, 
too. She had not learned that the only way to 
maintain your interest is by keeping at your work. 

“If you work only an hour a day on it you can 
easily finish it,” said her mother. 

At the beach, however, that hour was hard to 
find. To her mother’s gentle admonitions she 
invariably replied, “I haven’t time now, mama,” 
or, “O mama dear, I’m too tired now!” 

When they went home, after six weeks at the 
shore, her mother expected to see the work re- 
sumed. Her father, too, waited until he thought 
he had waited long enough. 

“Harriet,” he asked, one day, “‘where’s the doily 
you began before we went to the beach?” 

““Up-stairs in my bureau drawer,” said Harriet. 

“Isn’t it almost done?” he asked. 

Harriet winced. ‘“O papa,” she cried, “1 got 
so sick of it, I just couldn’t do it!” 

Her father put his hand on her shoulder and 
drew her to his side. ‘You wanted to do it, dear, 
when you began, didn’t you?” he asked. “And 
you were glad to have me give you the money?” 

These things Harriet could not deny. 

“Do you think it quite honorable,” he said, “to 
ask papa for money for a piece of work and then 
not do it? Don’t you see there’s a kind of dis. 
honor to yourself as well as toward me? That’s 
why you must finish it. Of course you don’t like 
it. We never like the work we’ve dishonored. 
If you had finished the doily you would have been 





grass-plot, about which some hundreds of dragoons 
| were loitering, ready to form and close round the 
carriage of the king on its arrival at the palace. 

She wandered carelessly on, gazing hither and 
approach of the cortége was announced by the 
shouts of execration that passed along the crowd. 
The dragoons were ordered to form. She found 
herself alone, on foot, among the soldiers, who 
were now rapidly closing their ranks and reining 
their horses side by side, preparatory to moving 
forward. They were to proceed at full gallop to 
the palace, and there, drawn up in line, await the 
carriages, which were slowly coming on. The 
word was given for them to “make ready” and 
“form,” and they were awaiting the final orders 
to march 


uation, and with true and genuine kindness, 
devised the means of her escape, exclaiming, 
“Mademoiselle, grasp the tail of my horse, or you 
are lost!” She immediately wound the tail of the 
animal round her hand, and they were all momen- 
tarily expecting the word of command, when the 
dragoon, recollecting himself, suddenly exclaimed 
to her, “Give me your hand!” In an instant she 
flung back the tail of the horse, and gave him her 
hand, which he seized fast in his, as his arm hung 
low and motionless by the side of his tall charger. 
The order was at that moment given. Off flew 
the horses, with Miss Mercy in the midst of them, 
borne impetuously along by their speed, but safe 
from all danger as she danced along; her deliverer 
held her fast, and at every leap of the steed she 
bounded high in the air, only touching the ground 
with her toes at infrequent intervals. n this 
manner she pursued her mad career until they 
arrived opposite the terrace of the palace, where 
they must draw up, and where the soldier and she 
must part; therefore, watching his opportunity 
as they wheeled into line under the wall of the 
terrace, he threw her lightly en it, exclaiming, 
“Now, take care! Quick! quick!” and was gone, 
while she stood, wondering and confused at the 
ee deliverance she had experienced. 
And now the first carriage stopped before the 
pence door, and a captain of the guard advanced 
receive the queen as she alighted, pale and 
beautiful as marble, but undismayed and full of 
dignity amidst the dreadful excitement around. 

S she descended, the officer, touched by her 
beauty and majestic demeanor, said gently to her, 
“Madame, I beg you do not be afraid,” on which 
she turned toward him, and replied, with sweet- 
ness and firmness, ‘Monsieur, believe me that I 
am not in the least.” Then disappearing from the 
crowd, she was lost forever to the world. 
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SARCOMA AND CARCINOMA. 


N “Many Celebrities and a Few Others” Mr. 

William H. Rideing tells an amusing anecdote 
of James Payn, who, with his “Lost Sir Massing- 
berd” and other novels, will be remembered as 
one of the “best sellers” of thirty years ago. At 
the time, Payn was editor of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. 


One day an unannounced caller, who had man- 
aged to evade the porter down-stairs, opened 
Payn’s door. His hair was long, and his clothes 
were shabby and untidy. He had a roll of papers 
in his hand. Payn, surmising a poet and an epic 
several thousand lines long, looked up. “Well, 


“Pve brought you something about sarcoma 
and carcinoma.” 

“We are overcrowded with poetry —couldn’t 
accept another line, not if it were b Milton.” 

“Poetry!”’ the caller flashed. “Do you know 
anything about sarcoma and carcinoma?” 

“Italian lovers, aren’t they?” said Payn, im- 
perturbably. 

The caller retreated, with a withering glance at 
the editor. Under the same roof as the Cornhill 
was the office of a medical and surgical journal, 
and it was this that the caller had sought for the 
purpose of disposing of a treatise on those can- 
cerous growths with the euphonious names, which, 
with a layman’s ignorance, Payn ascribed to 
characters in medieval romance. 
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DARING PETER. 


HE rector was sitting in his study, hard at work 
| on the following Sunday’s sermon, when a 
| Visitor was announced, says the St. Louis Post- 
| Dispatch. She was a tall, muscular woman, and 
| when the minister set a chair for her, she opened 
| fire somewhat brusquely : 


“You are Minister Jenkins, ain’t you?” 

| “T am,” he replied. 
| ‘Well, maybe you’ll remember 0’ marryin’ a 

couple o’ strangers at your church a month ago?” 
| ‘*What were the names?” asked the clergyman. 
|. “Peter Simpson an’ Eliza Brown,” replied the 
| woman, “and I am Eliza Brown.” 
|_ “Are you, indeed?” said the minister. “I thought 
| [remembered seeing your face before, but —” 
| “Yes,” interrupted the visitor. ‘I’m her all 
right, an’ I thought as how I ought to drop in an’ 
| tell you that Peter’s escaped!” 
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UNCLE BONBON. 


| 
| AS elderly beau had been delivering himself of 

certain forcible home truths when lecturing 
his nephew. 


“Wonderful chap, your uncle,” observed a friend 
when the old gentleman had disappeared. ‘So 
well-preserved.” 

| “I don’t know so much about his being well- 
| preserved,” growled the offended nephew, “but 
| he is unpleasantly candid!” 


thither, and thoughtless of any danger, when the | 


A soldier near Miss Mercy observed her sit- | 


RIDER AGENTS everywhere are 

making big 

money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tear 


“Five years ago,” writes a doctor, ‘I com- 
menced to use Postum in my own family instead 
| of coffee.” (It’s a well-known fact that tea is just 
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repairs and all sundries at halfusnal price, 
Do not wait; write soday for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N50, CHICAGO 


BUY THE 50¢ SIZE 


8 times as large as 10c size 
2% times as large as 25c size 
“P’m sure I prescribe Postum as often as any 


| one remedy in the Materia Medica—in almost Get a Half Pint of 3 in One Oil for a 
every case of indigestion and nervousness I treat, | Half Dollar and practice economy. 3in One 
| and with the best results. is the original and the leading lubricating 
| “When I once introduce it into a family, it is | oil for sewing machines, bicycles, talking 
quite sure to remain. I shall continue to use it} machines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and 
and prescribe it in families where I practise. scores of other things. 

“In convalescence from pneumonia, typhoid | pest preparation for cleaning and polishing furni- 
fever and other cases I give it as a liquid, easily | ture. Also absolutely prevents rust on metal surfaces 
absorbed diet. You may use my letter as a refer- | indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid and will 
ence any way you see fit.” Name given by Postum | €¢¢? indefinitely. Library Slip with every bottle. 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. FREE Sch se for a aenneume comete 

Read “The Road to Wellville” in packages. | 3 ;,, one Sascienate ieee. a 
“There’s a reason.” 


Sold by all Good Dealers 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to ‘time. They are gen- 3 IN ONE OIL COMPANY 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 42 AIH Broadway, New York 


| as injurious as coffee because it contains caffeine, 
the same drug found in coffee.) “I was so well 
pleased with the results that I had two grocers 
place it in stock, guaranteeing its sale. 

“I then commenced to recommend it to my 
patients in place of coffee, as a nutritious bev- 
erage. The consequence is, every store in town 
is now selling it, as it has become a household 
| necessity in many homes. 


























Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and an everlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in Inventors have made possible 
olden times. But the service was communication by telephone ser- 
so costly it could be used only in vice. The Bell System, by con- 
the interest of rulers on occasions necting seven million people to- 
of utmost importance. gether, has made telephone service 
so inexpensive thatit is used 
twenty-five million times a day. 


Captains of war and industry 
might, at great expense, establish 
their ownexclusive telephonelines, 
but in order that any person having 
a telephone may talk with any 


The Royal messenger of ancient 
times has given way to the demo- 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, 
one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two other person having a telephone, 
persons were talking in the same there must be One System, One 
room. Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 

















WHEN TRUTH IS ‘STRANGER THAN FICTION : 


° BY DA. WASSON 





exact, the four-masted schooner, Mary 

E. H. G. Dow, collided in Portsmouth 
harbor with the five-master, Fannie Palmer, 
and both were badly damaged. The Palmer 
was repaired at Portsmouth, and then sailed 
for Newport News, where she loaded a cargo 
of coal for Portland. The Dow went to Bath, 
was overhauled, and sailed in ballast for Balti- 
more. Before she had been a day at sea she 
butted into a schooner off Cape Cod, which 
proved to be her ‘old adversary, the Fannie 
Palmer. This singular accident did not knock 
any letters off the Mary E. H. G. Dow’s 
name, but it did set a multitude of tongues 
wagging in maritime circles. 

Apropos of it, many other freak catastrophes 
of the past are recalled, and the auditor soon 
comes to the conclusion that exaggeration is 
never a necessary adjunct to the recital of these 
salty old ‘‘yarns.’’ ‘Truth is, indeed, stranger 
than fiction, and happenings as improbable as 
the workings of the most vivid imagination 
have actually transpired on blue water. The 
annals of the American merchant marine are 
replete with comedies and tragedies of a sort 
which seem out of place except between the 
pages of story-books. 

The ‘*Old Nick’’ is credited with having a 
hand in most incidents which are out of the 
ordinary or which fail of complete elucidation, 
and well may unlettered Jack incline to the 
supernatural until some one shall explain to 
his satisfaction the ironies of fate and freaks 
of destiny which have brought about certain 
problems with which he has wrestled. Small 
wonder it is that superstition is rife on salt 
water, and that nearly every seafarer cherishes 
pet ideas of his own concerning forerunners, 
presentiments and the like. 

Coincidences as remarkable as that of the 
Dow and the Palmer abound in the marine 
records, but none is more striking than the 
loss of the mammoth seven-masted schooner, 
Thomas W. Lawson, which on the first and 
last foreign voyage of her career, was capsized 
off the Scilly Isles, with the death of eighteen 
of her crew on ‘* Friday, the 1th’? of Decem- 
ber, 1907, a date made famous by her more 
famous namesake. 

It was in the same locality that another 
strange event occurred, a collision between 
the British war-ship Sapho and a passenger 
steamer of the same name. There was appar- 
ently not enough room on the wide Atlantic 
for these two to pass, so they came together, 
and the world marveled. 

Other identical disasters have taken place. 
Before any other vessels of the rig had been 
launched, the two pioneer six-masted schooners, 
George W. Wells and Eleanor A. Percy, 
crashed together off Cape Cod. Then the first, 
and at that time the only, four-masted schooners 
on the coast without topmasts, the Quinnebaug 
and Charles E. Wilbur, rammed each other 
in mid-ocean and went down with all hands. 
Again, the tug Spartan and the schooner 
Spartan went to the bottom during the same 
storm not long since. ‘The schooner Miles M. 


Nie long ago, on August i 1909, to be 


Merry went ashore on the south side of Long | 


Island some time ago, but was finally floated 
and repaired. Almost exactly a year later she 


stranded a quarter of a mile from the first | 


spot, and this time ‘‘laid her bones’’ in the 
sand of that dreaded beach. 

Here are a couple more queer coincidences. 
The schooner Live Yankee lost her head-gear 
while fishing on Georges Banks, and a year 
later, while lying in the same berth, brought 
up the same piece of rigging on her **mud- 
hook. ’? 
had anchored in the vicinity, and it was re- 
yarded as extraordinary that no other craft had 
found it. 

Capt. William Patterson was a Newburyport 
pilot, and one quiet night was scanning the 
horizon from the top of his schooner’s cabin, 
when the main boom came up behind like an 
assassin, and knocked him overboard. No one 
else was on deck, no one heard his cries, and 
the schooner glided away into the moonlight. 
The skipper was a good swimmer, and man- 
uged to keep afloat till another vessel came 
wlong and fished him out. The next day he 
landed at Boston, and coming home by rail, 
found flags along the water-front flying at 
half-mast, the pilot-boat having come in and 
reported her loss, while his own arrival in 
Boston had not been made known. 

Captain Bill’s exploit was not exactly 

““spooky,’’ but the American flag has repeat- 
edly figured in approaches to the supernatural. 
While lying in Portsmouth harbor, twelve 
sears ago, the captain of the four-masted 
schooner Marjorie sent a sailor aloft to put a 
‘lag in the rigging for a tug. The man acci- 
‘tentally displayed it union down, and when 
ordered up again to rectify the signal of dis- 
ress, he fell from the shrouds and was killed. 
it would be hard to convince most seamen that 
‘he unfortunate man did not foretell his own 
indoing. 

On another occasion, thirty-seven years ago, 


‘he three-master David Wasson was over-, 


In the interim hundreds of vessels | 


| person on board, at the wheel. 


whelmed and totally dismasted by a cyclone, 
three of the crew were drowned, and the five 
survivors were taken off the wreck, after four 
days, and landed at Montevideo. On the night 
of the gale a flag in front of the home of the 
schooner’s owner, in Brooksville, Maine, had 
carelessly been left flying. In the morning it 
was found to have worked the halyards loose 
and lowered itself to half-mast, where it 
whipped in the breeze, a dread omen of the 
disaster soon to be known. 

Many shipmasters have acted upon warnings 
received in dreams which they firmly believe 
have saved their vessels and all on board. 
Before great storms they were often received 
on vessels in dangerous berths on the fishing- 
grounds, and many times they consisted of 
admonitions to *‘up anchor and get out.’’ 
Captain Wenzell of the Gloucester fishing- 
schooner Sachem had substantial ground for 
his belief in such warnings. His steward 
communicated a strange dream to him which 
so impressed him that he obeyed its dictates, 
sounded the well, and found a bad leak. It 
gained rapidly on the pumps, and Captain 
Wenzell steered for a sister craft, the schooner 
Pescador, putting his crew on board her just 
as the Sachem went to the bottom. 

There was something a little appalling in 
the case of the Wendell Burpee, a British 
schooner which became unmanageable in a 
storm off Portland. ‘The sailors, frightened by 
the jagged rocks inshore, momentarily growing 
nearer, got frantically into their yawl-boat and 
attempted to row for safety. The yawl never 
reached shore, but the schooner was thrown 
high on the beach, with little damage Had 
the men remained on board they would have 
been perfectly safe. 

Another queer illustration of the vagaries of 
chance was the derelict schooner Henry Clau- 
sen, Jr., which was abandoned on a passage 
from Gulfport, Mississippi, to the Azores. 
Six months derelict on the high seas, she turned 
up serenely off the islands, and was towed into 
port as if there had been no such untoward 
interruption of her voyage. 

The famous affair of the Mary Celeste easily 
takes first rank among the sea’s unfathomable 
mysteries. The Mary Celeste was a brig of 
two hundred and eighty-two tons, and on the 
voyage which brought her undying fame, was 
bound from New York to Genoa with a cargo 
of naphtha. One day she was found deserted 
in mid-ocean, and in the thirty-six years since, 
no tidings of her unlucky people have ever 
reached land. The weather was calm and 
beautiful, nothing whatever was amiss with 
ship or cargo, and there never has been the 
faintest clew to the absolute, uncanny disap- 
pearance of every soul on board. The wise- 
acres long ago used up all their theories to no 
avail. This remarkable happening has prob- 
ably been more productive of speculation all 
over the maritime world than any other tragedy 
of the sea. Disappearances have usually 
involved the spiriting away of ship as well as 
crew, and hence have been comparatively easy 
of explanation. 

The stranding of the Italian bark Monte 
Tabor, off Cape Cod, thirteen years ago, is 
yet shrouded in mystery. The captain and 
two of the crew were found in the wreckage 
with their throats cut, while it has never been 
made quite clear how two more of the men 
came to their deaths. 

A case which had all the earmarks of a first- 
class mystery was cleared up many years after 
its occurrence by a death-bed confession. The 
little schooner Active was one day bowling 
along before the wind through narrow Egge- 
moggin Reach, on the Maine coast, the skipper 
below taking a nap, and his son, the only other 
The next day 
the vessel was found high and dry on the shore 
with her stern crushed in, the boy with a bullet 
through his brain, and the father drowned in 
his cabin. It developed that the fatal shot was 
accidentally fired by a hunter looking for game 
on shore. The schooner, with no one at the 
helm, drove on to the rocks, while the terrified 
huntsman kept silence until his death, fearing 
punishment for his deed. 

Providence often interposes for the storm- 
harassed mariner, as the following marvelous 
chain of circumstances, which occurred in 1829, 
will bear witness. The ship Mermaid was 
wrecked in Torres Strait, between Australia 
and New Guinea, and the crew were rescued 
by the man-of-war Swiftsure. The Swiftsure 
foundered in a storm three days later, and both 
crews were taken off by the Gorernor Ready, 
which also went to the bottom directly .after. 
All the castaways reached shore, and soon 
reémbarked in the revenue cutter Comet, which 
next hove in sight. In ten days the Comet 
sank; again the augmented ships’ companies 
were taken from small boats by the ship Jupi- 
ter. This vessel varied the order by capsizing, 
but all five crews got to land and civilization. 

It would seem indisputable that the three- 
masted schooner Annie F. Conlon owes her 
existence as well to heaven-sent help. Stag- 
gering along under a big cargo of railroad-ties, 





. . ! 
racing unmanageable, under bare poles, before | 


a seventy-two-mile gale, with green seas tum- 
bling aboard from all sides, the Conlon was 
confronted by the rocky wall of the Block 
Island coast dead ahead. The captain’s order 
to the crew to save themselves as best they 
could seemed mockery. Suddenly the wind 
whipped mightily up the shore, the sorely tried 
schooner clawed off by a hairbreadth, and the 
crew thankfully sailed their almost water- 
logged craft from the very jaws of death safe 
into the harbor of Newport. 

Few schooners have survived an experience 
like that of the Onward of Gloucester. While 
hove-to, on Georges, on a fishing trip, she 
shipped an ‘‘old he-one’’ of a sea, which dis- 
masted her and rolled her completely 
Fortunately, all hands were below but one, 
who stood in the companionway. He jumped 
below, and closed the slide with such alacrity 
that hardly any water found its way below, 
although the cabin stove landed on the cook in 
his bunk and nearly killed him. When the 
vessel righted, the crew **turned-to”’ and rigged 
jury masts, with which they eventually worked 
her to port. 

A curious accident occurred some time ago 
in the Penobscot River below Bangor. The 
steamer Charles Houghton blundered through 
the fog into a little schooner in her Course, 
cutting a hole in her side. It was a fortunate 
collision for the steamer, for the schooner hap- 
pened to be aground on a ledge at the time, 
and her presence saved the Houghton a much 
more serious injury. 

Not in a hundred years could the accident 
to the schooner Hannah F. Carlton be dupli- 
cated. A steamer came up astern of her one 
night off Cape Cod, and struck her main boom 
fairly on end, snapping the mainmast off like 
a pipe-stem at the jaws of the boom, and let- 
ting the butt of the heavy mast crush down 
through the deck. lad the steamer’s steel 
stem hit any other part of the deep-laden 
schooner’s hull she would have gone down 
like a stone. 

The romance of the seas is a never-ending 
tale, and volumes could be filled with’ such 
chapters as these. The only regret is that the 
chanteys of the sailors have been supplanted by 
the puffing of the donkey-engine, and that the 
narratives of the future will savor more of | 
greasy waste than honest old oakum. 


NO NICKNAMES FOR US. 
MERICANS are not as deficient in senti- 
ment as Europeans are prone to think 
them, but one must admit that there are 
other aspects of their natures more fully devel- 
oped. The Englishman whom the New York | 
Sun tells of had stumbled upon one of the 
evidences of the less sentimental point of view 
which prevails on this side of the water. 
For ten minutes he had been staring, head 
thrown far back, at the lofty tower of the 
Metropolitan Building. 
What do you call it?’’ he asked, at last. 
The New Yorker said, ** Metropolitan 
‘Tower.’’ 
**T mean, what is your pet name for the 
clock ?’” : 
epi- 
yi 





The New Yorker repeated a few choice 
thets that had been applied to the clock 
yersons whose morning and midnight rest it 
vad disturbed. 

“oe. i don’t mean that, either,’’ said the 
Englishman. ‘Don’t you call it Old Ben or 
Old Bob, or old something or other, as a mark 
of affection? No? Well, that is one phase of 
American character that T cannot understand. 
You seem utterly lacking in imagination in 
naming objects of general interest. ‘Time after 
time a tower, a clock, a church, a tomb has 
been pointed out, labeled with its proper name. 
‘But what is its nickname?’ I ask, and always 
the answer is the same, ‘It has none.’ Such 
indifference is unknown in our city. Why, if 
this clock were in London it would have been 
christened with a term of endearment before it 
had been up two days.’ 

Just then the Metropolitan chimes got busy, 
and a nervous New York man trudged past. 

‘*'There goes that confounded clock again !’’ 
he growled. 

‘*Dear me!’’ said the Englishman. | 


FAMILY PRIDE. 


ITTLE Mrs. Phipps accepted her neigh- | 

e bor’s invitation, to come and admire a 

magnificent century-plant in full bloom, 
with some uncertainty of feeling. Mrs. Phipps 
had lived only two years in Bloomfield, and 
the owner of the rare plant frequently stated 
that her mother’s family had settled there 
before the Civil War. However, she resolved 
to accept the neighborly invitation, and to show 
herself appreciative of the kindness. 

Mrs. Phipps admired the blossom, and ven- 
tured to inquire if the plant belonged to the 
cactus family. 

‘Certainly not!’’ responded the dignified 
hostess. ‘“‘It belongs to the Jeffersons, and 
always has.’’ 


ROUTINE RESUMED. 
HE poppy gardens of peace are not yet 
planted in Connaught. Said a master in 
that county of fighting men to Patrick: 
**So you have friendly doings with your 
brother’s people once more?’’ The London 


Daily Mail gives Patrick’s reply: 
Tis so. His family an’ ours do be scrap- 


| pin’ again as if they’d never been parted. ’’ | 
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SOME RARE 
BARGAINS 








We have but a limited sup- 


ply of the goods described. 
We will fill orders to the 
extent of our stock at the 


special prices quoted. 





IMPORTED 


CUCKOO CLOCK 


The cases 
of these 
quaint 
Clocks are 
finely 
hand- 
carved, 
and are 
produced 
by the 
peasants 
inhabiting 
the Black 
Forest dis- 
trict of 
Germany. 
The Clock 
has a 44% 
inch diz al, 
raised 
white numerals, bor e 
hour and minute 
hands, with genuin« 





This 


hand - carved ora : movement 
mentation through Is accom- 
out. At intervals ' panied by 
of half an hour a 7; astrike 

small door above the | Size of 
dial opens and _ th« i case 18x18 
cuckoo calls the time inches. 


Special Price $4.25 


Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 





FURNISHED 


WORK BOX 


This Furnished Work Box contains the 
largest equipment of any we have ever 
offered. The Box itself measures 6% x9\% 
inches, is finished in imitation of alligator 
leather, and fitted with a brass catch 


A heart-shaped mirror is attached to the 
inside of the cover 





The contents are as follows: 2 papers 
assorted Needles, 12 spools Cotton Thread, 
assorted black and white, 4 balls Darning 
Cotton, 4 Hooks and Eyes, 8 White But- 
tons, 3 skeins Floss, 3 rolls Mercerized 
Colored Cotton, 12 small spools Mercerized 
Cotton in assorted colors, Aluminum 
Thimble, and 1 Plush Pincushion. These 
are all arranged in compartments, so that 
everything may be kept in order 


Special Price 65c., post-paid. 





UNIVERSAL 


-BALANCE SCALE 


For family use this 
Scale is especially desir- 
able. May be held in 
the hand for weighing 
baskets, sacks, poultry, 
butter, etc., or hung on a 
bracket in some conve 
nientcorner, Grocers and 
butchers, practising the 
doctrine that ‘‘time is 

money,’ will also find 

that this Scale will 

save many steps Is 

adjustable for pan or 
and guaranteed 
accurate Weighs 24 
pounds by ounces. The 
porcelain enameled 
pan is 10 inches in 
diameter. Diameter of 
dial, 54% inches. Total 
height 25 inches. 
Actual weight of Scale and pan 44 ounces, 


Special Price $1.00 


Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
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N Ny 
ny HE Corona Self-Basting Roaster does not imitate the dripping-pans AY 
\ ‘ : , \ 
We in shape—for the modern kitchen requires a roaster made on by 
urpose to roast meat, and to do that in the best way. 
a 8 
\y The Corona is the only one-piece, full enameled Roaster with a hot-air jacket round the sides Ny 
NY and bottom which will cook all roasts to perfection without danger of burning. It is made by very N 
ny heavy dies under tremendous pressure, and the whole pan with its double jacket is drawn out cold ‘\y 
\) from one single sheet of steel. There is not a seam nor a crack for grease anywhere, and it can NS) 
be cleaned as easily as a piece of china. ~ 
NY} ’ Qh 
\y The Corona is enameled throughout, is strong, durable and sanitary, and roasts equally well ‘i 
N) fowl, fish, ham or meat. Tough meat or an old fowl are made as tender as a chicken. Equally suc- N 
\ cessful in cooking marmalade, or fruit butter, baked beans, brown bread, wheat bread or a boiled “\ 


NS dinner. Do you realize what this means? It means that the Corona does away with the work of NS 
(aR) basting and watching the roast, including also the loss of one-fifth of the weight of a roast when ea) 

A roasted in an ordinary pan. The Corona will save nearly two pounds in every ten-pound piece of A 
ty roast beef, and this saving would pay the cost of the Roaster in a short time. No matter what you (i 




















MN roast,— meat or fowl,—it can be taken out crisp, juicy, and roasted to aturn. The reason why this A 
SS Roaster cooks so much better, and bastes itself, is that all the steam which bastes the bottom of the SI 
NN roast is also made to drop down again on the top of the roast. NS 
R We offer the large size, 18x11 inches, and 7'2 inches deep, and for 30 days only we will Ag 
(i deliver it, transportation charges paid to any express office in New England, on receipt of $2.25. NY 
y 
y | iN 
iM Our Special 30-Day Offer a 
fe The Corona Self-Basting Roaster will be given to any Companion subscriber le 
i) who sends us one new yearly subscription and 25 cents extra between August 22d a) 
‘ and September 21st. See the Companion of October 19th, page 546, for Conditions ‘ 
\ which govern the sending of new subscriptions. A gift subscription is not allowed K 
thy to count toward this Offer. ‘\y 
‘ Ls) 
(a8) GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days’ trial. If the Roaster is ADDRESS ALL ORDERS AND MAKE DRAFTS PAYABLE TO @3 
Fr not perfectly satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 18 
PL, : . af 
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